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Ministerial Philadelphia 


The Congregational ministers of Philadelphia and | 
vicinity meet every Monday noon at 1122 Chestnut | 


Street. This is a point of reunion for Congregation- 


alists from a wide circle, and friends passing through | 


the city, or temporarily residing here, whether lay- 
men or ministers, are cordially invited to attend 
Already this month Dr. E. W. Rice has read a paper 


on The Old Testament and the Critics, and Rev. | 


W. F. Berger, formerly of Omaha, one on Where 
Shall the Church Begin to Save Men’ 


Congregationalists are in evidence in the meetings | 


of other denominations. Dr. William Hayes Ward 
of the Independent addressed the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Social Union at its recent dinner at the 
Bellevue-Stratford on Church Union and Unity. 

Dr. R. A. Torrey, who, with Mr. Alexander the 
singer, will begin revival services in this city in 
February, was long a Congregational pastor in Chi- 
eago. Dr. Kloss of Central Church represents Con- 
gregationalists on the interdenominational com- 
mittee of twenty-five. 

Rev. N. N. Bormose of Kensington Church has 
been advised by his physician, because of impaired 
health, to take a trip to Jamaica, where he will 
spend the winter. * 

Philadelphia has now seven organized Congrega- 
tional churches, with the probability of another 
soon to be recognized. M. H. W. 


A Cheerful Toast 
Here’s health to all that we love; 
Here’s health to all that love us; 
Here’s health to all those that love them that we love, 


And health to all those that love them 


That love us. 
—Archbishop Dennison. 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1905. 
For Catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 








CoNNEOTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


A Training School for the Chris. 

HARTF RD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of al nominations 
on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
Specialization ip, each Dever SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 27, 1905. aatbee THE DEAN. 


THE EXTENSION OF BIBLICAL STUDY 


THE INSTITUTE oF ieee epcaereenentl tr 
y § 
SACRED LITERATURE miuisters. Sunday school teach. 
ers, parents, and all who are in- 
(Continuing terested in the improvement 
The American Institute of ithe home, the church, oF the 
Sacred Literature) community. Private study, 
class work or lectures. Send 
oF for Announcements. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO 








MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Bali, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
Riding. 

Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 








A N E Ww 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


B O O K 





ST. ABIGAIL ete PINES 


By WiLLiAM ALLEN KNIGHT 





AUTHOR OF ** THE SONG OF OUR 


SYRIAN GUEST’ 





Illustrated by George A. Williams 





StAbigail 
~“ of t} e 


Pines 





surprises and delights me.” 


on sea and shore, and makes its ap- 
peal to every man and woman who 
knows what it is to love. 
fascinating tale of old New Bedford 
whaling days —~ not a religious novel 
nor one with a philosophical ax to 
grind, 
ring sea-story, and touches the deeps of human life and love and victory 
in a way that can never be forgotten. 
Dean FRANCIS G. PEABODY of Harvard University 

Who is an “able seaman” himself, and who read St. Abigail of the 
Pines in manuscript, says, “I know it is the real thing. 


moves with vivacity, lucidity, and pathos. 


To be published October 14 


Order now. 


HIS is a book that will be read. 
It warms the heart of every 
lover of stirring, out-door life 


It is a 


But it is more than a stir- 


The story 
The mastery of seamanship 


$1.00 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Mi-si0oNns, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second Sc.; in Uhicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. aud 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
anvuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D , Corresponding Secretary; Don © Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and ‘I'wenty-second st.. New York. Missionsin the 
United States, evangelistic aud educational at the South 
and in the West, amoung the Iudians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregatiuval House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCG BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charies 
- Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary “meritus; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 103 
East 22nd St , New York, N. ¥Y. Rev. W. W. Newell, 151 
Washington St., Uhicago, Ill.; Rev. G. A. Hooa, Congre- 
gationai House, Kostun, Mass,; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
a ad C, A. Buiding, Sao rrancisco, Cal., Field Secre- 

aries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Kducation Commissiou). Scholarships 
for studeuts for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schoois in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Congregational House, bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicagy, [l. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHiNG SOCIETY, Cougregativonal House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., Presiuent; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. H. Tewksbury, ‘Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries aud other nec- 
essary literature to uew and needy scho »is gratuitously, 
or at reuuced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Busivess Department. Atl coutrivutious from churches, 
Sunday schovls and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

the Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim Press, publishes Tae Congregational:st and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda 
schvol papers, books for Sunday schoo! aud home read- 
ing, Records aud Keqaisites fur churches and Sunday 
rchvois, and seils the buoks of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is eutirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual apprupriatiuns. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent tv the 
C. 8.8. & Pub. society; those from Obiv and al) states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Westera states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELLEF FUND. 
(Corporate na ue * ‘Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Ubhurches of the United States.’’)> 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and curreut use, 
from churches, iadividuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. V.; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 2znd St., N. Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel KB, Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Kev. Alexander Mchenzie, D. D.; 
‘Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding secretary, Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
a Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and reiigious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported inainly by the churches of New Engiand. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend pee A Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F s&. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Rev. Joshua Voit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, establishea by the Massachusetis General Associa- 
tion, offers its services tu churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 
Room 610 Congregatioual House, Boston. Rev. Charlies 
B. hice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears suilding. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; v. K. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawauda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MIS310N8, Room 70¢ Congrega- 
tional Huse. M4183 Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
k. Harriet stanwuod, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational Huuse, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Cougregational Huuse, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








‘ 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 

CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 

GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 

ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 

OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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FIFTY AGAINST Two.—It is not reasonable to ex- 
pect two weeks of outing to overcome the ¢ ffects of 
fifty weeks of confinement. Take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla along with you. It reffeshes the blood, im- 
proves the appetite, makes sleep easy and restful. 

FROM COLONIAL VIRGINIA.—The library desk 
pictured in the Paine Furniture Company’s adver- 
tisement in our columns today has a distinction 
which compels immediate attention. It is a copy 
of a famous old revolutionary piece from Virginia, 
owned by one of the “ F. F. V.’s,” and has all the 
dignity and simplicity found in the best Colonial 
cabinet work. 











Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE DAILY SERVICE has been resumed at Central 
Church, Newbury and Berkeley Streets. This half-hour 
service begins at 4.30,and consists of evening prayer, 
devotional orgau music and a brief address A general 
invitation is heartily given. (No service Saturday.) 

JOHN HOPKINS DENISON, Minister. 
MARKHAM W. STACKPOLE, Associate. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. _ The thirty-eighth 
annual meeti € the Woman’s Board of Missions 
will be held in Park Street Church, Boston, Wednesday 
and Thursday, Nov. 8 and 9, at 10 a. m. and 2 P.M. 

Reports of the various departments will be given, a 
survey of the foreign field, and addresses by missiona- 
ries from many lands, 

Wednesday afternoon, Young Ladies’ Session, 

K. HARRIET STANWOOD, Home Secretary. 

Oct. 14, 1905. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains aud missionaries ; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leadiog seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outguing vessels; 
publi-hes the Sailor's Magazine, Seaman’s Friend ard 


ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Seoretary, 
W. HALL ROPES, 7reasurer. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














Boyers in variovs lines for leading department 
store ; exceptional opportunities for capable men; write 
today. giving record im tull. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 
Broadway, New York. 


Wanted, by a soprano of experience, in suburban 
or country church, an engagement as soloist. One sery- 
ice $3.00 and expenses. Address A. C. B., 43, care The 
Conuregationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, a willow 30-35 in a small family in Hope- 
dale, Mass., for general housework To be in family. 
Ministers please notice. Fair wages and good home. 
Address W. B., Hopedale, Mass. 


Lady, who thoroughly understands the work, de- 
sires position as managing housekeeper, to take entire 
charge of house. Would care for semi-invalid. Address 
Housekeeper, 43, care The Vongregationalist, Boston. 





Wanted, a position as managing housekeeper by a 
thorougbly experienced person or as a companion to 
lady. Would not object to travel. Reterences if desired. 
Address B, C. T., 43, care The Congregationalist, Boston, 


Roxbury, Mass. A quiet home for elderly ladies 
and invalids; attractively situated; the rooms are 
bright and sunny; service of an experienced nurse 
when needed. Address Mrs. Jane Wood, 37 Bainbridge 
Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Wedding Decorations. Nothing more suitable 
an satisfactory than Southern Smilax. Smail size case, 
$3.00, decorates 200 square feet. Other cases in like 
proportion. Address Ladies’ Union, Central Congrega- 
tioval Church, Atlanta, Ga. 


Round Trip Tickets Boston to Halifax can be 
obtained for subscribers of The Congregationalist and 
their families for $6.00. This does not include state- 
rooms vr meals—just the passage. Address Halifax, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. Century Dictionary. 830-850. All recent 
encyclopedias, 85-4100. Stoddard’s Lec: ures, Warner’s 
Library Modern Eloquence, Century Library of Music, 
Beacon Lights of History. Address Book Exchange, 43, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 








Boarders Wanted for two pleasant rooms. The 
daughter of a clergywan, owning @ house in Washing- 
ton, D. C., desires to take three or four roomers for 
four or six months. For particulars address EK. B. 
Foster, 1402 Binney Street, Washington, D. C. 


An American Lady would like a position as com- 
panion to an elderly person or housekeeper for a family 
of two. Willing to assist in light housekeeping if com- 

nion. Good references given and required. Address 

rs. L. T. Perkins, 41 Lovett street, Beverly, Mass. 


Wanted, position as mother’s helper, or as govern- 
ess, in a cultured family, by a competent, reliable, thor- 
oughly educated lady of experience. Good salary de- 
sired, but genial envir t important. Address 
M. M. M., 43, care The Con 








regationalist, Boston, Mass. 





Evangelistic Work. Pastor, with little experience 
in evangelistic work, desires to make a short engage- 
ment for such work during the coming winter, in some 
weak church in Vermont or New Hampshire, working 
for expenses and supply for his own pulpit. Address 
Evangelist, 41, care 7ne Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale at Reduced Price. International Crit- 
ical Cou tary, B isgpte of History, Century 
Library of Music, Larned’s History for Ready Refer- 
ence, Stoddard’s Lectures, ee ee . New 
International Encyclopedia. Also senthal’s French 
Course, with records suited to any phonograph for 
teaching pronunciation. The latter rented. Addrers 
“ Teacher,” 42, care The Oongregationalist, Boston. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Fri to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Iin accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES,—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not bendy admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
i of a kind which many religious papers are quite 

ling to accept. But it cannot unde e to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements made in its advertis 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Congregati ist is not an indorse- 
ment by The C at 7 is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todi 
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FOR YOUR 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44 x 63), rubri- 
eated. Each copy iu a white card-board box. 

The following styles are for GENERAL 
Usr, with Certificate to be filled out by 
Clergyman of ANY denomination. 

No. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, gilt edges - - - $0.75 

*,* Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of 
marriage, will be stamped in gold on the cover, 
free, providing it does not require more than 
two lines. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


A Minister’s 
Autobiography 


By IAN MACLAREN 
Three articles for The Congregationalist on 
What Might Have Been 














A Valuable Feature of the Autumn Numbers 


At our special request Rev. John 
Watson, D. D., of Liverpool, England, 
the author of the Bonnie Brier Bush 
stories, who has just retired from the 
regular ministry after thirty eventful 
years of service, has written several 
articles decidedly autobiographical in 
character, and looking back over that 
long and eventful service in the ministry. 
The first article deals with his training 
in the ministry, the second with his pas- 
toral work and the third with his preach- 
ing, and they all have the delightful 
literary flavor of his stories, essays and 
sermons. They trace with delightful 
frankness the course of his own develop- 
ment, picture vividly the men and books 
that have influenced him, and make clear 
the many important lessons learned in 
the school of life. 

We anticipate an unusual treat for our 
readers in this series. 

New subscribers for the coming year 
will receive gratuitously these three 
numbers. 








NICKEL PLATE ROAD AGAIN SELLING UOLONIST 
TICKETS TO THE PaciFIc Coast.—Extremely low 
rate tickets on sale daily until Oct. 31 to Pacific 
coast and other points in the far West. Tourist 
sleepers through from New England. For full in- 
formation write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass. 


LOOKING SOUTHWARD.—You are naturally look- 
ing southward for your winter sojourn or pleasure 
tour. This is to remind you that winter excursion 
rates are now in ¢ffect, and that the Southern Rail- 
way is the most extensive line in the entire South, 
reaching all the important cities and resorts in that 
territory. Train service, Pullman equipment, and 
Southern Railway Diving Cars are the highest 
standard of excellence. If you contemplate visit- 
ing Florida or the South, apply to George C. Dan- 
iels, N. E. P. A., 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
who will cheerfully furnish rates, schedules and 
apy desired information. 
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A Christian Unity 
Number 


NEXT WEEK 


A Notable and Timely First-of-the- 
Month Issue 


The next issue of The Congregation- 
alist and Christian World will be a Chris- 
tian Unity Number. Appearing just a 
fortnight before the convening in New 
York of the great Inter.Church Federa- 
tion Congress it wiil bring together a 
large amount of material pertinent to 
that gathering, and indicative of the 
progress which the movement toward 
federation and unity has already regis- 
tered in various parts of the world. We 
hope to make it one of the most valuable 
special numbers which we have ever pub- 
lished and close to the nerve of popular 
interest. 


SOME OF ITS FEATURES 


Two pages of pictures of leading par- 
ticipants in the Conference. 


Unity in the Country Districts—A_ re- 
view and estimate of the work of the 
Interdenominational Commission in 
Maine, by one of its chief movers, 
Pres. W. DeW. Hyde. 


Unity in a Typical City—What Federa- 
tion Methods Have Accomplished in 
Providence, R. I. By Rev. E. Tall- 
madge Root. 


Union Movements in Mission Fields. 
By Rev. James 8. Dennis, D. D. 


Shall We Burn Five Thousand Churches ? 
By Pres. M. Woolsey Stryker, D. D. 


The Progress of Unity in Canada and 
Australia. 


Federation and Unity in Various Local 
Communities Through the Country—A 
broadside of informing statements from 
secretaries and superintendents of home 
missions and from other competent 
observers. 


A Group of Cover Sentiments Relating 
to Unity. From Washington Gladden, 
Bishop Lawrence, Bishop E. G. An- 
drews, Pres. James D. Moffatt and 
others. 


ANOTHER STRIKING FEATURE 


lan Maclaren on Ministerial Training— 
The first of a short autobiographical 
series, 


Single copies ten cents; in bundles of 
five or more at the rate of five cents 
apiece. 

Please order early, as the supply is 
limited. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 


Swanzey Lake, New Hampshire 
CAMP WAWONA FOR BOYS 


Autumn and winter season for Study, Recreation or 
Health. Address 
oO. z. BOU RNE, ‘West Swancey, w. Mm. 


By PHIPPS & BURNETT 
A series of seven carols for Christmas, suitable for 
choirs or Sunday schools. Sample copies 5 cents; 
quantities at rate of $5 per 100, postage extra. 
Published by A. A. C. PHIPPS, Ashland, Mass., 
or at Denomi ational B okstores and Music Stores. 


. 





“Other 
books 

have told 
other things, 
but you have 
compassed the 
whole subject.” 
—Edward Kok, 


Editor La- 
dies’ Home 


Bubjects that should be underxtood 
bed every person acd information 
ak given which sheuld not be 
fulse or foolish modesty. 

Paonered ed by highest medical au- 
a oud Vuslacst people every- 


To. BOOKS TO MEN, 
y Syivenus Stall, D.D,. 
What’ a vgueg Boy 
ght hd ” Know. 


What a Young, Ma 
t to Kaew. 
What a Youn 
Ought 


What a a of 45 
ht to Know. 


4 BOOKS 1 O WOMEN. 
ba Pash Mary Wood-Alien, M.D. 
end Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D, 


Oug 
What a Woman of 45 
Ought to Know. 
One Dollar per copy, post free. 
Send for table of contents. 
The Vir Publishing Co.,869 Land Title Bldg, Phila., Pa. 


Cantion.—Don't be deceived oy those a our advertisements. 


BEST 


FOR ALL DEPARTME Aa tS al 
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Event and Comment 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT grows con- 
stantly in power both as the leader 
of all the American people and as their 
teacher in politics and 
pester coy ethics. He is going through 
"* the South as he has gone 
through other sections of the country 
speaking frankly and clearly on great 
matters of Government with which all the 
people are concerned; on relations of 
labor and capital; the regulation of rail- 
ways and the tariff, the management of 
the army, the necessity for a strong navy, 
the control of great corporations, the 
building of the Panama Canal, our rela- 
tions with foreign nations, the limits of 
exclusion of the Chinese and other prob- 
lems of Government at home and with 
foreign countries. His evident trust in 
the people, his mastery of and respect for 
practical politics, his whole-souled manli- 
ness, and his optimism avowedly based 
on faith in God and in mankind as sons 
and daughters of God, make a way for 
him into the hearts of the people against 
all opposition, and have won for him a 
greater popularity than any other Presi- 
dent has enjoyed during his own term of 
office. Mr. Roosevelt speaks to the whole 
country in his addresses fully reported in 
the daily press, and has admirably timed 
his tour to be most effective in bringing 
the South out of its isolation and into 
full sympathetic relations with the rest 
of the Union. 
HE TWO QUESTIONS which are 
likely to be most debated in Congress 
the coming winter are, Who shall be the 
final authority in regulating 
railway rates? and What re- 
adjustment shall be made of 
the tariff on imports? On the former, 
the President has in his Southern tour 
reiterated his position. He would give 
to a commission power to fix a maximum 
rate wherever a complaint is made to it 
by shippers, this rate to go into effect at 
once, and to be permanent unless the 
courts should decide against it. The 
point at issue is whether the public shall 
decide, through an appointed commission, 
the price to be charged by the railway com- 
panies for transportation of freight and 
passengers, or the stockholders through 
the officers they have elected. The ques- 
tion is far too complicated for the ordi- 
nary citizen to decide, and he would be 
less ready to vote on it according as his 
responsibility for deciding it became more 
clearly realized. The debates in Congress 
on it will probably be lengthy and the 
Senate, being strongly influenced by rail- 
way magnates, will be slow to inaugurate 
public control in any form. Some com- 





Railway Rate 
Legislation 


promise bill may be passed, leaving the 
real power in the hands of the railways. 
It is quite as likely that the next session 


will end as the last one did, with a bill 
passed by the House and hung up in the 
Senate. Indeed, the prospect is not good 
for any really important legislation by 
this Congress. Conflicting interests and 
loosely drawn party lines are against it. 


UNICIPAL OWNERSHIP means 
the possession and management of 
the public utilities of a city, such as its 
sensdeuneliieas gas works, trolley cars, 
a Chay Shasieas ete., by the political party 
in power. The present 
trend toward municipal ownership adds 
much to the danger from carrying on 
election campaigns for city offices along 
national party lines. But it also is giving 
greater impulse to the movement for 
electing men to office who will manage 
the city business, without regard to party, 
as they would manage their own business. 
The long step toward the solution of mu- 
nicipal misrule is the dissociation of city 
politics from national politics. Governor 
Folk of Missouri said truly at Philadel- 
phia that ‘‘any man who puts the suc. 
cess of his party above the welfare of his 
city is a traitor to his city.”” This would 
seem to be an axiom; but it requires 
much labor to educate the average citizen 
to understand it. In several cities, such 
as New York, Philadelphia, Kansas City 
and Louisville, non-political city clubs 
have been formed to teach municipal in- 
dependence. The Good Government As- 
sociation of Boston is working for the 
same end. The odds against them are 
great. Men who do not vote with their 
party are excluded from its primaries, 
and can neither be nominated nor share 
in nominating others for office through 
the party. They lose other important 
privileges. Yet itis along this path that 
better city government is to be found, 
and that professional politicians, who 
not seldom are professional gamblers, 
saloon keepers and members of contract- 
ors’ rings, are to be ousted. It is safe 
for ministers to preach and to set the 
example of non-partisanship in municipal 
politics. 





GROWING INTENSITY marks the 

mayoralty contest in New York City. 
This past week has witnessed the rati- 
fication of Mr. Jerome’s 
independent candidacy for 
district attorney by an en- 
thusiastic popular mass meeting at Car- 
negie Hall, where such men as Dr. Felix 
Adler, John G. Milburn and R. Fulton 
Cutting heartily indorsed Mr. Jerome. 
He and the Tammany Boss, Mr. Murphy, 
have been carrying on a vigorous contest 
over the question whether earlier in the 
campaign Mr. Jerome sought the Tam- 
many nomination, but Mr. Murphy has 


A New York 
City Contest 


failed to substantiate his assertion. Wil- 
liam M. Ivins, the Republican candidate 
for the mayoralty, denies unqualifiedly 
any subserviency to Chairman Odell of 
the state committee, or to the machine 
in general. He is defining his position 
sharply and clearly on municipal owner- 
ship and other crucial issues of the cam- 
paigo, and his courage and ability consti- 
tute the best asset which his party has in 
the fight. The Hearst candidacy on the 
municipal ownership platform will un- 
doubtedly detach a good many natural 
adherents of the Democratic ticket from 
it, and that candidacy is being enthusi- 
astically supported by well-known philan- 
thropists, like J. G. Phelps Stokes, who 
seem ready to endure the candidate for 
the sake of the issue. The Tammany 
men evidently fear the defection from 
their ranks and urge Republicans to sup- 
port McClellan in order to avert the ca- 
tastrophe of a Hearst régime. Evening 
after evening the city is being deluged 
with oratory from public platforms and 
improvised rostrums on the street. The 
leading candidates are themselves taking 
this means to influence the electors, and 
they are supported by a host of orators, 
voluntary and paid. Ex-Mayor Seth Low 
has presided at a meeting in the interest 
of Mr. Ivins and lends the strength of his 
name and words to the Republican ticket. 
The issues at stake make New York the 
center of all eyes from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia. Probably 600,000 votes will be 
cast, far more than in many states at the 
state election. The welfare of five times 
as many individuals as well as the good 
name of the chief city of America hangs 
on the result of the ballot. 


HE INVESTIGATION of life insur- 

ance methods by the committee of 
the New York legislature, with Mr. 
Hughes as interrogator of 
witnesses, during the last 
week has simply continued 
the series of disclosures of absence of any 
sense of responsibility for their trust by 
President McCurdy of the New York Mu- 
tual and those associated with him. They 
have been appropriating, doing business 
with and spending the money of policy 
holders as though it were their own, and 
appear to be surprised and grieved that 
these holders and the general public 
should find fault with them for so doing. 
While the daily newspapers are reporting 
the examination in full, such weeklies 
as Harper's and the Independent prefer 
to withhold comment till the bottom of 
this chasm of moral and financial rotten- 
ness has been disclosed. District Attor- 
ney Jerome also declines to bring charges 
against accused officers of the three com- 
panies under review until the investiga- 
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tion shall be finished. The purpose of 
this inquiry is not to stir or satisfy public 
curiosity, but to find some way to reform 
the business of life insurance and to re- 
store public confidence in those compan- 


ies which have been, and those who give . 


reasonable assurance that they will be, 
honorably administered. Nothing will 
be lost by waiting to give final judgment 
till all the evidence is before the public. 








NE OF THE YOUNGER ministe- 
rial speakers at a local conference 
last week made the point that in all the 
talk about evangelism it 
oe is important not to over- 
look the means right at 
hand for reaching and winning outsiders. 
He called fresh attention to the possibil- 
ities of the Sunday evening service and 
showed that nearly every church had an 
instrumentality of evangelism whose in- 
fluence might be doubled if there were 
general appreciation of its value as an 
evangelistic agency. Dr. Dawson has 
been hammering this truth into the minds 
of Christians on this side of the water 
for some time. We note evidences this 
autumn that pastors are seeking to estab. 
lish, in some cases, or to re-establish this 
evangelistic quality in connection with 
their second services. But pastors can- 
not do it alone. The church members 
who would rather stay at home with their 
families Sunday evening must get into 
the field with personal invitations and 
persuasions. This means, of course, sacri- 
fice of time and ease, but what blessing 
might result if only half a dozen of the 
prominent younger or older men should 
pledge themselves to stand by the pastor 
in his efforts to develop the appealing 
power of the Sunday evening service. No 
formal organization is necessary though 
sometimes the banding together of the 
men in the church with this end in view 
helps. But why should search be made 
high and low for means wherewith to 
strengthen and apply the evangelistic in- 
fluence of a church when an instrument 
divinely suited can be found in connec. 
tion with the regular procedure of the 
church’s life? 
E KNOW MINISTERS in Massa- 
chusetts who were educated in col- 
lege and theological seminary, who have 
faithfully served churches 
as pastors, have an honor- 
able record of useful lives, 
and have brought up families and edu- 
cated their children. Now in approach- 
ing old age, through deafness or other 
infirmities they are incapacited for work. 
They never had salaries more than sufli- 
cient to provide for current needs. Their 
children have either died or are not in 
circumstances to give them much aid. 
Some of them have invalid wives. The 
Massachusetts Board of Ministerial Aid 
distributes to these needy ministers every 
penny it receives. Its members pay the 
expenses of postage, stationery, etc., out 
of their own pockets. Its treasurer 
is A. G. Stanwood, 704 Sears Building, 
Boston. As the winter season approaches 
several cases of these Congregational 
ministers unprovided with the neces- 
sities of life are before them. If our 
Massachusetts churches had the facts 
put before them and would take up one 
collection each year at acommunion serv- 


Our Debt to 
Aged Ministers 


ice for these brethren, their needs would 
be met. Is not this an obligation which 
any Christian at the Lord’s table would 
gladly discharge ? 


ALE UNIVERSITY has recognized 
the dignity and worth of the mcedern 
foreign missionary movement by electing 
Dr. Harlan P. Beach to 
Harlan P. Beach the professorship of the 
as Yale Professor . 
theory and practice of for- 
eign missions. Just how he will adjust 
his new duties to his present position as 
educational secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer movement remains to be seen, but 
he will probably maintain an advisory re- 
lation to it while his first interest and 
obligation will be with the university, 
both as instructor and lecturer in the 
classroom and as Yale’s representative 
on the foreign field. When the Yale mis- 





HARLAN P. BEACH 


sion to China was inaugurated three or 
four years ago, there was some hope 
Dr. Beach would be on its staff of pio- 
neer workers, but thus far the brunt 
of effort there has fallen upon younger 
men like W. B. Seabury and the lamented 
John L. Thurston. Probably under this 
new appointment Dr. Beach will spend 
some of his time in China and in other 
mission fields, but presumably he will de- 
vote most of his energies to developing 
the missionary interest at Yale and guid- 
ing its expression. The university already 
has one of the best foreign missionary 
libraries on this continent. [President 
Hadley and leading members of the fac- 
ulty, as well as prominent alumni, are 
heartily sympathetic, and Dr. Beach him- 
self is already so popular with the student 
fraternity from his contact with them at 
Northfield and Silver Bay that he can 
hardly fail to supplement effectively 
agencies already at work, and make Yale 
even more than ever before in its history 
a fountain of power for the missionary 
movement. While Dr. Beach is to be 
attached to the Divinity Faculty he will 
do work in connection with the university 
as well. 

F PHILADELPHIA does not in the 

course of a few weeks emerge from 
the condition characterized by Lincoln 
Steffens as ‘‘corrupt and 
contented,’’ it will not be 
the fault of the City party, 
which is waging the most determined 
fight against the Republican machine 
that boss-ridden organization has ever 
faced. Failing to induce members of the 
President’s Cabinet to speak in Philadel- 
phia, the regular Republicans brought 


Philadelphia’s 
Hot Fight 
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out last week Governor Pennypacker and 
Senator Penrose as their spokesmen, who 
accused their opponents of vilifying the 
city. It was well that these orators dealt 
in bitter generalities, for the specific dis- 
closures of graft, nepotism and plunder- 
ing on the part of Durham and the gang 
constitute an indictment of systematic 
and prolonged wrongdoing that is stirring 
the people to a fever heat of indignation. 
Indeed, one night last week after an en- 
thusiastic rally of the City party many of 
the attendants when they left the hall 
hastily formed a procession, went to the 
new and costly home of Mr. Durham and 
remained in front of it for some time, 
hooting and accusing him of growing rich 
at the expense of the public. The crowd 
was almost ready to lynch him, in fact; 
and while the demonstration would prob- 
ably not be approved by the cooler lead- 
ers of the City party, it serves to show 
how thoroughly aroused the populace is. 
If anything were needed to add fuel to 
the flames, it would be the failure last 
week of the Enterprise National Bank of 
Allegheny, Pa., which was forced to the 
wall by the doubtful securities on which 
it had made loans to politicians. The 
cashier, T. L. Clarke, an elder in the 
United Presbyterian Church, committed 
suicide, and five hours later a United 
States bank examiner closed the institu- 
tion, to which its thousands of depositors 
had intrusted about two million dollars, 
and which until recently had had an hon- 
orable reputation. Its downfall is now 
attributed to the fact that it carried 
worthless securities nominally valued at 
several hundred thousand dollars and 
deposited by Republican politicians as 
security for loans. They in turn are 
eager to prevent a thorough airing of the 
disgraceful situation or, if possible, to 
make good in a quiet way any shortage 
ascribed to the manipulation of the bank 
for partisan ends, but it will be hard to 
convince the aroused conscience of the 
state that there is nothing in the failure 
discreditable to the machine. At no time 
in recent years have Christian people 
been so thoroughly aroused to their civic 
duties. Both the Baptist and Methodist 
ministerial bodies in Philadelphia have 
formally proffered their support to Mayor 
Weaver. 


IXTY years ago the American Board 

had a mission in what is now the 
state of Washington. No one of its 
twenty missions now is so 
difficult to reach from the 
United States as that one was then. The 
idea of holding an annual meeting of the 
Board in that far-off land would then 
have seemed preposterous. This year a 
descendant of a missionary of the Board 
to the Hawaiian Islands, a corporate 
member representing that section of our 
country attending the annual meeting in 
the state of Washington, made a special 
gift of $5,000. The work set forth by 
missionaries of Japan, India and China 
so appealed to him that he said he could 
not help making this gift, notwithstand- 
ing the strong demands for mission work 
in Hawaii. A new world has been created 
in the far Northwest, surpassing in enter- 
prise and wealth the New England which 
once sent missionaries to it as to the end 
of the earth. The race impulse to,march 
westward has occupied it and has moved 
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far beyond it,across the Pacific Ocean. 
A meeting of the American Board in 
Honolulu and even in Manila seems far 
more likely now as we look forward to 
the centennial of the Haystack meeting 
in Williamstown than a meeting in the 
territory where the city of Seattle has 
sprung up would have seemed had it 
been proposed at the semi-centennial of 
that occasion in Newark, N. J. 


EVIVALS of religion have been the 

theme of several of the great au- 
tumn meetings in England, in which the 
influence of the Welsh 
revival was prominent. 
It is still going on, 
nightly meetings being held in different 
parts of Wales, while the conviction is 
extending that it was the beginning of a 
world-wide movement. The session de- 
voted to this subject was the high-water 
mark of the Baptist Union meetings at 
Northampton, when accounts of the con- 
version of individuals and of the changed 
character of communities were followed 
by earnest prayers putting into utterance 
the wave of emotion passing over the 
assembly. A reporter says, ‘‘I have never 
witnessed such a scene at the Baptist 
Union.’”’ At the Episcopal Church Con. 
ference, held in Weymouth, a paper advo- 
cating revivals was received with warm 
approval. ‘‘ We have suffered loss,’’ said 
the speaker, “by this refusal to use ex- 
ceptional spiritual methods, but missions 
have come to stay.’’ This statement was 
greeted with cheers. The story of the 
revival in Wales was told by Canon Cam- 
ber Williams, who paid a high tribute to 
Evan Roberts, saying that his work was 
honored of God and that the fact that he 
was a lay member of a Nonconformist 
sect called for recasting of their Episco- 
palian theories as to holy orders. This 
statement also was heartily applauded. 
The spontaneity of the Welsh movement 
and its freedom from any suggestion of 
commercialism give it a strong influence 
among all denominations, and tend to 
dissolve the barriers that separate them. 


The Welsh Revival 
Continues 


OTHING in connection with the or- 

deal through which the United Free 
Church of Scotland is passing has been 
more creditable than 
its generous contri- 
butions to the emer- 
gency fund. Projected 
soon after the decision of the House of 
Lords more than a year ago that threat- 
ened to deprive pastors and professors of 
their emoluments, it has reached $750,000, 
the income from which ought to tide over 
the present stress. It has come both from 
the rank and file and from wealthy men 
and women, and represents the loyalty of 
both Churches, the Free and United Pres- 
byterian, whose amalgamation precipi- 
tated the present issue. A Glasgow 
church has given $9,000 and another 
$7,000, while St. George’s, Edinburgh, 
over which Drs. Whyte and Black are 
copastors, far surpasses all the others 
through its contribution of about $45,000. 
Other Edinburgh churches have given 
from four to ten thousand dollars apiece. 
The leaders of the Church have been sur- 
prised and thrilled by the total amount 
received, and it has proved a new revela- 
tion of affection for the Church. It is 
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but another proof of the blessings of ad- 
versity and coupled with the spiritual 
quickening that many congregations have 
received it helps to interpret this other- 
wise dark chapter in the life of the most 
prominent branch of the Christian Church 
in Scotland. It is to be hoped that the 
final adjustment of this mooted question 
will make it unnecessary to use the whole 
of this splendid emergency fund, but the 
raising of it will stand as a monument to 
the tenacity and self sacrifice of the faith 
that still abides in old Scotland. 


ZAR AND MIKADO have both is- 

sued proclamations to their peoples 
during the last week, and each has an- 
nounced that the other 
nation is a friend. The 
Czar tells Russians that 
Japan was a brave and mighty enemy. 
The Mikado attributes the success of 
Japan not only to the patriotism of all 
the people and to the loyalty of the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the army, but also 
to the benign spirits of their ancestors, 
to whom he will officially give thanks. 
Both rulers have sent messages to the 
President of the United States express- 
ing their appreciation of his efforts to 
bring about peace, and of the enter- 
tainment by this Government of the 
plenipotentiaries of the two nations ne- 
gotiating for peace. It is a matter of 
profound congratulation to all Ameri- 
cans that through the wisdom of Presi- 
dent Rooseveit this country has been 
able to do'so great a service, so accept- 
ably both to Russians and Japanese, in 
bringing to an end these twenty months 
of war. The two messages will be his- 
toric documents in our annals. The Czar 
addressed the President through Baron 
Rosen: 

The Russian ambassador is ordered to ex- 
press to the President in the name of the Em- 
peror the feelings of sincere satisfaction ex- 
perienced by his Imperial Majesty at the re- 
establishment of peace for the good of all 
peoples and their further prosperity. At this 
historical hour his august Sovereign cannot 
but recollect with sincere pleasure the efforts 
put forward by the President in order to co- 
operate in the attainment of that great result. 
These efforts have been the more highly ap- 
preeiated, as they entirely responded to the 
sentiments of friendship and regard which 


animate his Imperial Majesty toward the 
President personally, and toward the Ameri- 


can people. 


The Mikado’s message was sent directly 
to the President: 


The President, Washington, D. C.: The 
formalities necessary to bring the Treaty of 
Portsmouth into full force and vigor having 
been accomplished, and peace having been 
definitely re-established between Japan and 
Russia, I desire again to express to you my 
very high appreciation of your distinguished 
and important services in the cause of peace, 
and also to thank you most sincerely for the 
gracious hospitality to my plenipotentiaries, 
by which they were enabled to perform their 
important labors under the most favorable 
auspices. MUTSUBITO. 


Speaking Peace 
Unto the Nations 


The Presbyterian Standard frankly re- 
bukes a prominent Southern clergyman for 
misuse of the Scriptures. He had chosen for 
his subject Man Making, and had attached it 
to Isa. 13: 12, as a text. It reads, ‘‘I will 
make a man mere rare than fine gold, ete.” 
The clergyman explained that these words 
represent God as engaged in the business of 
making men. The meaning of that text is 
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exactly the opposite. The prophet says that 
God will make the land of Babylon a desola- 
tion, so that it will be more difficult to find a 
surviving man in it than to find there the pure 
gold of Ophir. We have known so many in- 
stances of careless, unscholarly and perverted 
treatment of Scripture texts by men who 
ought to know better that we think it worth 
while to mention this illustration as a warn- 
ing. 


The Right tothe Name Christian 


The non-inclusion of the Unitarians in 
the projected New York Inter-Church 
Federation Conference raises afresh the 
old question, Who are entitled to the name 
Christian? The only valid reason for de- 
barring any group of men from partici- 
pation in a comprehensive ecclesiastical 
assemblage is the belief on the part of its 
sponsors that the persons excluded would 
not be looked upon by a very large pro- 
portion of the assemblage as entitled to 
full recognition in it, and the only way to 
alter the situation is not that of denun- 
ciation, but of illumination touching the 
real nature of Christian discipleship and 
the real basis of Christian fellowship. 
Until the great majority of the 18,000,000 
evangelical church members in this coun- 
try are willing to accord the 75,000 Uni- 
tarians recognition as Christians, the 
admittance of their delegates to a gen- 
eral conference, much as we ourselves and 
probably the majority of Congregational- 
ists would favorit, would be only a hollow 
courtesy, of little use in promoting real 
unity and from which the Unitarians 
themselves might well draw back, pre- 
ferring to preserve the dignity of their 
already accredited position in the eyes 
of the world. 

Who then has the right to be called a 
Christian? For answer we must go to 
Jesus himself. Self-constituted guardians 
of his person undertook more than once 
when he was on earth to form themselves 
into an exclusive group of his adherents 
and followers. They thought they knew 
better than he who would commend them- 
selves to his attention and interest. So 
they ruled out little children and the man 
who, as they said, ‘‘ follows not with us.”’ 
But on every such occasion Jesus rebuked 
them and showed himself to be of a differ- 
ent spirit. Evidently he was willing to 
have as his disciple any man who wanted 
to be counted as such and who was sin- 
cerely trying to do his works of love and 
mercy. But through the Christian ages 
the habit of exclusiveness and of selfish 
monopolization of Jesus has too often 
ruled out of the pale of discipleship men 
whom we think he would have received. 

This careful guardianship of Christ, we 
believe, has proceeded quite as much from 
a jealousy for his honor and prerogatives 
as from a desire to deny others the privi- 
leges claimed for one’s self. Moreover, 
it has often seemed impossible for some 
persons to allow for an interpretation of 
Christ different from their own. Butin 
the presence of a concrete case theories 
are sometimes modified, and it is easier to 
rule out Unitarians as a mass than to dis- 
qualify a man of the character and abun- 
dant fruitage of Edward Everett Hale. 

Perhaps one beneficial outcome of this 
action of the New York committee, after 
the immediate agitation over it has sub- 
sided, will be a calm and thorough con- 
sideration on the part of churches gen- 
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erally of this fundamental question, 
‘*Who is the Christian?’’ We are ready 
to accord that name to every honest man 
who wants it and whose life gives evi- 
dence that he is following Jesus Christ. 
We have no fear that if this were the test 
generally many Unitarians would knock 
immediately at the doors of our evan- 
gelical churches or of our church federa- 
tions ; and if some of them should want a 
larger fellowship than that which they 
now enjoy, how could a comparative few 
modify the prevailing temper and con- 
victions of the overwhelming majority of 
so called evangelical believers? 

We believe the present raising of this 
question is not without its measure of in- 
struction also for the Unitarians them- 
selves. If they claim today and will by 
and by be generally accorded the name 
of Christians, does not the assumption of 
the name demand a due appreciation of 
the thing signified? Unitarianism in the 
past has often accused orthodoxy of an 
over-emphasis of Jesus Christ; but Uni- 
tarianism has suffered and still suffers 
in certain quarters today from an under- 
emphasis of him. It has seemed to have 
little appreciation of the preciousness of 
Christ to the believer. While discarding 
certain fourth century and nineteenth 
century definitions of Jesus, it has failed 
adequately to reckon with the fact of 
Christ, the meaning of his presence in 
the world, his influence on history, his 
mighty hold upon the thoughts and the 
affections of multitudes today. Weknow 
that within the ranks of Unitarians are 
many who readily confess and worthily 
exemplify their discipleship of Jesus; but 
throughout the entire body of Unitarians 
there is a great diversity of attitude, and 
so long as many Unitarians ignore or 
minimize the preciousness of the thought 
of Christ to many a man and woman all 
over the world today, its adherents will 
find it difficult to establish and certainly 
to maintain a cordial relationship with 
the multitude of Christians to whom 


Christ is the center and sun of the reli-. 


gious life. 

Unitarianism has seen many modifica- 
tions during the last fifty years of theo- 
logical positions against which Channing, 
Ware and other early Unitarians lifted 
their lances. It has witnessed a general 
acceptance, in New England at least, of 
Channing’s doctrine of the dignity of man; 
it has seen the newer Biblical criticism 
welcomed and taught in the leading theo- 
logical seminaries of the land, as well as 
accepted by many an orthodox preacher; 
it has seen a considerable relaxation of 
the former orthodox teaching of the end- 
lessness of physical torment for those 
who are counted impenitent. But all 
through this process of reconstruction 
and modification Jesus Christ has been 
growing greater and dearer, more human 
and at the same time more divine in the 
eyes of Christians generally. This is but 
the simple fact of the situation, and so 
long as Unitarianism is identified in the 
popular Christian thought chiefly with a 
denial of the divinity of Christ and as 
standing for little except negations, it 
labors under a great handicap when it 
stretches out its hands for fellowship 
with the entire body of evangelical Chris- 
tians. This may not be its fault, but it is 
its misfortune. 


Congregationalists among Other 
than White Races 


The Mohonk Conference last week, con- 
sidering the duty of the American nation 
to dependent races in its care, enlarged 
on the necessity of giving to them oppor- 
tunities for development in order to en- 
joy all the advantages of democratic gov- 
ernment. To maintain for them just 
government was declared to be indis- 
pensable and our plainest duty. A gen- 
eral education was affirmed to be a 
necessity in order that they may share 
fully in the privileges of our free govern- 
ment. But it was constantly urged that 
these alone were inadequate, and that 
provision must be made for the moral de- 
velopment of the people of these races. 
This provision is to a certain extent 
guaranteed by the appointment of Amer- 
icans of high ideals to public office among 
them, and by sending to them teachers of 
Christian character who are adapted to 
come into sympathetic and intelligent re- 
lations with them, knowing their history 
and racial characteristics. But beyond 
this definite efforts are necessary to culti- 
vate the moral life in these races, efforts 
which cannot be assumed by Government, 
but must be the voluntary work of those 
who believe in the power of Christianity 
to civilize and spiritualize all who will re- 
ceive it. The conference took measures 
to appeal to the churches to increase 
their efforts to this end for the Indians. 
Its members no doubt felt that this serv- 
ice is no less important for other races. 

It was an interesting coincidence that 
while the Mohonk Conference was in ses- 
sion, the annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association was being held 
at Worcester, to consider just the work 
which the conference recommended. 
Congregationalists are laboring through 
this society for the moral development of 
Indians, Porto Ricans and the peoples of 
Hawaii. It would be logical to add to 
their fteld what falls to the lot of Con- 
gregationalists to do in the Philippines. 
All this is in addition to the work of the 
association for the Negroes, which it has 
carried on with remarkable skill, patience 
and success for nearly sixty years. Its 
methods are the result of long study and 
experiment in maintaining institutions 
for Christian education from the kinder- 
garten up to the college and professional 
schools, in planting and caring for 
churches and in all the efforts for culti- 
vating wholesome and unselfish lives in 
homes and communities. 

This association is fitted and equipped 
to do a much more extensive work, espe- 
cially in our colonial dependencies. It 
can do the service necessary for the suc- 
eessful administration of our Govern- 
ment to a far greater extent than our 
churches are able to furnish it money for 
this purpose. Men and women can be 
found to go as teachers to help these 
people to live the worthiest lives, and to 
inspire them to do this because they are 
American citizens. The churches will no 
doubt increase their gifts as they become 
acquainted with the increased demands 
made upon the society by new conditions 
through the admission of new territories 
as parts of our nation. The appeal is a 
strong one to individuals who have wealth 
to place their beneficence in the hands of 
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the American Missionary Association, 
that it may be wisely administered in 
doing the work of the nation for the in- 
dustrial, intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of its dependent races. 





The Cost of Being a Christian 


To follow Christ is to learn something, 
to be something and to do something 
different from what men learn and are 
and do who are not his disciples. What 
his followers must learn and what they 
must be are more clearly set forth and 
better understood than the specific things 
they must do. Christians do business for 
Christ that requires money. To become 
a Christian is to assume an obligation to 
furnish that money. The money clause 
in the covenant into which one enters 
when he comes into fellowship with 
Christians should be as plain and as 
heartily adopted as the agreement to ‘‘live 
soberly, righteously and godly in this 
present world.’’ 

We hear it said sometimes that many 
persons cannot afford to ‘belong to a 
church, or to attend public worship regu- 
larly. because they cannot spare the 
money that would be considered their 
fair share of the expense of maintaining 
the church; and that many stay away 
from religious services because the con- 
tribution plates are so often passed and 
they are ashamed not to give more than 
they can afford to. It is true that selfish- 
ness is a powerful restraint on men to 
keep them from doing their share in pub- 
lic partnerships. It is as common a thing 
to shirk town and state taxes as to avoid 
church contributions. It is true that 
pride is a temptation to some men to give, 
when seen of men, more than they can 
afford to give. We would not venture to 
affirm, either, that no one can be a Chris- 
tian who does not go to church. 

But it is certainly true that no one can 
be a disciple of Christ who refuses to 
share according to hi8 ability in the money 
cost of doing Christ’s work. This fact is 
not put forward as it ought to be in evan- 
gelistic efforts. If it were, the number of 
so-called conversions would be smaller, 
but the number of Christians would in- 
crease faster, and the meaning of Chris- 
tianity would be exalted in the eyes of 
the world. Nor would those who are 
unwisely persuaded by pastors and evan- 
gelists that they are Christians lose any- 
thing valuable by finding out that they 
were unwilling to pay the price of being 
disciples. When the young ruler came to 
Christ saying he had kept all the com- 
mandments, and asking to be a disciple, 
Christ, who loved him, asked him at once 
to pay the money cost of discipleship, and 
he regretfully turned away. He was not 
far from the kingdom of God, but it was 
better both for him and the kingdom that 
he should not assume to enter when. he 
did not belong in it. 

It costs money to be a Christian, money 
which the giver could find other uses for 
if he did not feel that he owed it to carry 
on Christ’s work. His willingness to give 
it will be measured by his appreciation of 
the value of Christ’s service in redeeming 
him and showing him the glory of living 
as a son of God. ‘‘Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” If he does not count 
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of much value what he has received, he 
will not be a valuable accession to the 
Christian ranks. 

We Congregationalists have certain 
definite Christian work which we have 
assumed. Other Christian bodies might 
have taken it upif we had not, but it is 
our honor to have done it thus far and 
done it well. We have planted the ban- 
ner of Christ in our own land as popula- 
tion advanced to cover new regions. We 
have taught dependent races, Negroes, 
Indians, Chinese laborers, how to help 
themselves and live as Christians. We 
have opened and maintained schools for 
Christian education. We have carried 
these same enterprises into other lands, 
freeing from cruel tyrannies multitudes 
of other races, infusing into ancient civi- 
lizations the spirit of Christ, and dissi- 
pating the darkness of barbarism in un- 
developed peoples. Just now we find that 
we have allowed heavy debts to accumu- 
late on these enterprises, and to imperil 
their success for want of money. It is 
not the province of any one man to say 
how much others ought to pay of these 
debts of the denomination. But it is 
clear that every member of it should pay 
something. A large number have not 
paid their fair share. They cannot pray 
with confidence, nor grow into the stat- 
ure of Christian character while their 
part of these debts remains unpaid. It is 
the duty of pastors who are intrusted 
with the care of the souls of these delin- 
quents to show them what they are los- 
ing. Pay your debts to God at once, for 
the love of Christ and the sake of your 
own honor. 





In Brief 


Don’t forget the men in prison in your 
prayers next Sunday. 





Our Christian Unity Number next week will, 
we trust, do ample justice to the timely and 
important theme. 





Now that Speaker Frothingham has con- 
sented to stand as the Republican candidate 
for mayor, the outlook for good government 
in Boston brightens. 





The next best thing to being at the excellent 
A. M. A. annual meeting at Worcester last 
week is the opportunity to read this week our 
exceptionally full and comprehensive report 
of proceedings. 





The ashes of Henry Irving, whose body was 
cremated, have been placed in Westminster 
Abbey beside those of Garrick. Here is 
another testimony in approval of cremation. 
Actors are rare in England’s Walhalla. 





What is fame? The London Spectator 
thinks it is the recognition of literary genius, 
and as Poe has been rejected while Whittier 
was accepted for our Hall of Fame, suggests 
that it should be called the Hall of Worthies. 


Tammany’s instructions to its staff of speak- 
ers may well be studied by those whose busi- 
ness it is to champion nobler ends: ‘* Say some- 
thing, don’t just talk.” ‘‘Be brief”—these 
aret woof the wholesome monitions. Preacher, 
do you heed them? 








Our Government, up to June 30, 1905, has 
paid for pensions on account of our Civil War 
$3,144,395,405, an amount far greater than the 
combined sums spent by Russia and Japan 
in the war just closed. The cost of war does 
not end with the declaration of peace. 


“You were going at a tremendous pace 
when I went away; now you have set upon a 
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pace that kills.’”’ Thus spoke, last Saturday, 
Joseph H. Choate, recently Ambassador to 
England to a group of New Yorkers. And 
some people besides those who live in the 
biggest city in the land ought to give heed to 
the implied admonition. 





One of the secretaries of the American 
Bible Society, Dr. John Fox, announces that 
an appeal for $5,000,000 is being prepared by 
that society to aid in distributing Bibles. It 
seems as though this appeal should be sent 
to Russia. It is said that remitted charges 
for railway traffic and freight for distributing 
the Scriptures in that country amount to 
about $250,000 annually. 





The first prize offered according to the terms 
of the Bross Foundation for the best book 
demonstrating the divine origin and authority 
of the Christian Scriptures has been awarded 
to Prof. James Orr of Glasgow University. 
It amounts to $6,000. It will not again be 
offered for at least thirty years. The title of 
the book, soon to be published, is The Prob- 
lem of the Old Testament. The first new 
volume of the Bross Library, issued last 
spring, was Dr. Marcus Dods’s lectures on 
The Bible, its Origin and Nature. 





A chiel’ has been among us, takin’ notes. 
John Burns, leader of the Socialist Labor 
party in the House of Commons, sailed for 
England last Saturday after eight weeks on 
this side, during which time only one or two 
persons recognized him. Landing in New 
York he traveled to San Francisco and back, 
stopping here and there as he was attracted, 
and finds much improvement since he was 
here twelve years ago. Mr. Kellogg Durland 
gives in the Boston Transcript of Oct. 21 an 
interesting account of Mr. Burns’s visit. 





The chief governor of the Bank of England 
has a salary of $10,000. The head of the 
Equitable Assurance Society now receives a 
reduced salary of $80,000, while President 
McCurdy of the New York Mutual gets a 
salary of $150,000, besides valuable perquisites. 
If we have men so many times more valuable 
than those who have charge of the greatest 
financial institutions of Europe, may we not 
hope that those institutions will find it worth 
while to call over there some of the younger 
surplus financiers of our great insurance 
companies? 





The Archbishop of Canterbury has authority 


- to confer honorary degrees as freely as they 


are handed out by certain American institu- 
tions. He exercises greater discretion than 
they have, however, and does not accept fees 
for his gifts. But he is to confer the degree 
of L. Th.—licentiate in theology—on women 
who pass an examination approved by a com- 
mittee of ladies under the supervision of the 
Bishop of Gloucester. There is said to be a 
growing demand for qualified women teachers 
of theology, which means, probably, the teach- 
ing of doctrines of the Church of England in 
elementary schools. 


Rev. Dr. C. F. Aked of Liverpool has at 
least temporarily restored interest in the 
midweek service at Pembroke Chapel by lec- 
tures on current events viewed from the Chris- 
tian standpoint. He believes that the week- 
night service is ‘dead and done for,” and that 
its disappearance means a vital loss to the 
church. He does not claim that a lecture on 
the events of the week is the only or the best 
way to revive that service, but he is deter- 
mined to prove that some midweek meeting of 
the church can be maintained which will meet 
modern needs and at the same time have a 
gospel in it that incarnates the old passion for 
righteousness. 


The initial number of The Brotherhood, the 
modest but helpful little eight-page monthly 
which is the organ of the federation of Men’s 
Clubs, was largely devoted to a forecast of the 
third annual conference of the federation. 
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Its object, like that of this organization, is to- 
promote men’s work for men in the churches. 
The November number will contain model 
constitutions and suggestions for forming 
men’s clubs. If your church needs more men, 
send twenty-five cents to Rev. P. T. Farwell, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Brotherhood and let it help you to 
winthem. If you have a Men’s Club already, 
of course its members will want the magazine. 





Notable Points in Church News. 


A metropolitan pastor gives a week to up- 
state churches (A Modern Apostolic Journey, 
page 584). 

Co-operation in theological education in 
California (Among the Seminaries, Pacific,. 
page 605). 





Observations of the Human 
Minister 
The Scapegoat Wife 


“Finding fault with the parson,” said the 
Human Minister, taking a Monday morning, 
on-the-defensive attitude, ‘“‘is going out of 
fashion. As the butler said about eating peas 
with a knife, ‘It’s uncommon in the first 
families.’ The time was, when a parish 
objected to the parson, on any count, from 
clothes to convictions, they tried him for 
heresy, and that was a painless death com- 
pared to the way they treat him now. Sup- 
pose, for example, I go to church on a bright 
and beautiful Sunday morning in a coat that 
looks best at twilight, what does some Sweet 
Soul say? ‘ Why on earth doesn’t Mrs. Blank 
look after that poor man, and see that his 
clothes are such as befit his position?’ It is 
to be presumed that the Sweet Soul is unaware 
of the presence darkling on the ministerial 
horizon of an Indigent Relative with Nine 
Small Children (small caps, please). It is, 
nevertheless, manifestly the duty of the Min- 
ister’s Wife to say, ‘George, please go immedi- 
ately to the tailor and purchase suitable ap- 
parel, and as for the bill—why, the Lord will 
provide.’ 

**Do you suppose you are to blame,” said 
the Minister, with a display of very human 
temper, turning to his audience, “if I have 
a patch on my shoe or am reluctantly com- 
pelled to Carterize my cuffs and collars? 
Colonel Carter trimmed his wristbands, and 
the truest fame fora proper noun is to become 
a verb, and indicate an active, transitive, im- 
perative condition of affairs. To Carterize is 
pure euphemism for practicing rigid economy, 
and I would rather say ‘Carterize’ than 
‘economize’ any day. 

‘“*Another thing. You will observe that, 
speaking extemporaneously in this fashion, 
I am doing what we call ‘making points on 
my feet’—a sure sign of an able speaker. It 
is not clothes alone that are heaped up at the 
door of the Minister’s Wife. Suppose he has 
an awkward gesture, an involuntary manner- 
ism, a favorite word which hypnotiz2s him 
when he begins to speak, any trick of tongue, 
taste or temper, what does the Sweet Soul 
say? ‘Why doesn’t Mrs. Blank tell her hus- 
band about it? Poor man; he is probably per- 
fectly unconscious!’ Suppose his sermons are 
too long, too short, too deep, too narrow, too 
broad, too high. Why doesn’t Mrs. Blank 
see to it? And again the inevitable ‘ poor 
man!’ 

“T feel, when such things come to my ears, 
as if I were an infant in swaddling clothes, 
who depended upon some kind hand to tie 
and pin and wrap to keep the breath of life 
in me! 

**The other day I went to the Ministers’ 
Club. We were having a good gossip over 
ministerial affairs; it wasn’t ill-natured in the 
least. Te be sure, the only ministers we 
spoke of were the ones who weren’t there, 
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but we said very nice things about them. So 
C— is going to leave his church? It’s too 
bad; he is a fine fellow. Of course he has 
his peculiarities, and we all know it’s a hard 
church, but I understand that his wife is the 
real source of weakness. She is a terrible 
gossip, and takes no part in the work of the 
church. And B—, did you say? He resigned 
yesterday. Dux femina facti. His wife was 
the head of the household, and the church ob- 
jected to be being ran by a woman. She actu- 
ally read his sermons when he was sick! 

‘** And speaking of wives! It is well known 
that the reason wby E— cannot get along is be- 
cause his wife is so incapable at home. That 
poor man actually looks after the small chil- 
dren at night, and lets them play in his study 
when he is at work, and—it certainly is scan- 
dalous—is almost a nursemaid. His wife must 
be a great drag on him! 

“Now that is what we all said about our 
brother ministers. A man with a parish is 
like an acrobat on a tightrope. He must bal- 
ance unerringly, for ten thousand eyes are 
waiting to see him fall; and it appears to me 
that the dear public regards the Minister’s 
Wife in the light of a balancing pole. She used 
to be as much a part of the ministerial propo- 
sition as her husband. She sang in the choir 
or played the organ, taught classes, held 
offices, worked herself to death at home, and 
was an unprofitable servant because she did 
that which it was her duty to do. But they 
blamed him, and he was broad- shouldered and 
could stand it. Then the next period arrived, 
and the ministers’ wives revolted, and rallied 
under the banner, ‘ The church engaged my 
husband, not me.’ She did nothing—some of 
her—and nobody had much to say. 

**Thethird period arrived. It became ‘ taste- 
less’ to criticise the minister and some one 
found the Minister’s Wife lurking on the out- 
skirts of religious eivilization, and they haled 
her forth with indignation and piled all the 
sins of the profession on her head. Every- 
thing is her fault now, and the minister is 
‘poor man.’ 

**l’m going to have a fine time from now 
on,’’ said the Human Minister, fixing his au- 
dience with his eye; ‘‘l’m going to try all 
sorts of experiments, do all those things I 
have longed to, secure in the fact that what- 
ever goes wrong, it won’t be my fault—it will 


toe 


be yours! 


Dr. Chapman in Topeka 
BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, D. D. 


The Chapman meetings which have just 
closed after a two weeks’ session in Topeka 
were exceedingly helpful to the churches and 
the community. The evangelists said that 
they had never met a more unanimous spirit 
of fellowship than in Topeka. Twenty-four 
churches in four sections of the city united 
in the meetings, which were attended by all 
sorts and conditions of people. In many cases 
the largest buildings were unable to contain 
those who wished to attend. The results, so 
faras we are now able to determine them, are: 
(1) a closer union of the different denomina- 
tions in the city. (2) a healthful quickening 
of church members. (3) a stirring of moral 
earnestness along the lines of ethical purpose 
in which the whole city receives the benefit. 

I have heard practically no criticism what- 
ever of the methods used by the evangelists or 
the results aimed at. It seems to me that the 
appeals were uniformly honest, fair and free 
from cheap or sensational means to produce 
superficial results. The modern evangelistic 
methods differ in many ways from those which 
prevailed fifty years ago. It would probably 
be impossible to find ministers of as many dif- 
ferent denominations as those joining in this 
movement here who would agree at all points 
concerning the right kind of methods to be 
employed, but I can honestly say, speaking 
for the movement as a whole, that I believe it 
represents the best type of evangelism known, 


both as regards methods and that which is the 
final test of all Christian endeavor, the fruits 
which are the results of the effort made. 

The evangelists have not over-emphasized 
themselves or their message, but have repeat- 
edly emphasized the need of the Church asa 
fixed institution todothe work. Thechurches 
in Topeka, with very great unanimity and 
heartiness, commend Dr. Chapman and his 
workers to the churches of the country, wish- 
ing them Godspeed in their work which has 
the blessing of the Spirit of God, and in that 
sense needs no human commendation. 


Does Professional Evangelism 
Pay 


BY REV. GEORGE C, ADAMS, D. D., SAN 
FRANCISCO 


The statement in The Congregationalist 
that Dr. Chapman has decided not to hold 
the meetings in Boston as planned seems to 
make it wise to state that the evangelistic com- 
mittee in San Francisco have carefully investi- 
gated the results of the Chapman meetings in 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland and Seattle, 
and have requested Dr. Chapman to cancel the 
date set for this city. There is here on the 
coast, as we believe there is in the East, noth- 
ing but respect and affection for Dr. Chapman 
and the brethren working with him, but it is 
time that their attention was called to the fact 
that they are demanding altogether too much 
outlay of the cities where these meetings are 
held, in most of which after three months 
have passed people generally seem to have 
forgotten that any meetings have been held. 

The evangelists cannot shelter themselves 
with the idea that their work has not been 
followed up. Their argument in seeking to 
get int» the city is that they intend to move 
the city and they certainly do not. A few 
members are added to some of the larger 
churches. The smaller churches get little or 
no benefit from the movement and in some 
instances there are serious questions and 
open criticism of the conduct of the meetings, 
with not enough spiritual power to overcome 
local criticism when people were favorable at 
the start. Such meetings can hardly be called 
successful. These brethren are doing the 
best they can and they need the prayers and 
help of all Christian people, but cities that 
expect that they are going to produce lasting 
results in spiritual uplifting are liable to great 
disappointment and the demand for six or 
eight thousand dollars from a city for the 
conduct of the meetings is altogether out of 
proportion to any results they have yet brought 
to the Pacific coast. It is time that some one 
kindly said this to these brethren. Some of 
us are raising the question whether the same 
thing ought not to be said to Dr. Dawson. 
The good people of Seattle paid $1,000 for 
services for fourteen days which somehow 
failed to get agrip on the community. Those 
who start oat brethren on these missions 
ought to be exceedingly careful or when it is 
found that they do not do what they have 
claimed to do there is liable to be a severe re- 
vulsion of feeling against all evangelism. 

t 





Education 


President Angell in his annual report points 
to the fact that in co-educational institutions 
women bid fair to monopolize the old-fash- 
ioned liberal training, and drive men more 
and more into the technical schools. 


The corner stone of the new Laird Science 
Hall at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
was laid on Oct. 14 by the donor of the $100,000 
for the building and its maintenance, Mr. 
William H. Laird of Winona, Minn., who is 
also president of the college board of trustees. 


Marietta College is expanding her bounda- 
ries to the extent of several new buildings. 
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A new library to cost $60,000 is to be erected, 
thus providing for one of the most valuable 
college libraries in the West. A new domi- 
tory arranged more on the plan of a modern 
club than the traditional college hall, is to go 
up at once. These plans give a new spirit of 
enthusiasm and hopefulness to the whole in- 
stitution. 


The American College for Girls in Constan- 
tinople opens with unusual success in spite of 
various governmental annoyances. A few 
cases of cholera caused a troublesome quaran- 
tine between countries but all the students 
were finally permitted to pass. The college 
has enjoyed a visit from Dr. Howard Agnew 
Johnston of New York, who is making a tour 
of the world visiting American educational 
institutions and his inspiring series of ad- 
dresses helped fix a high tone for the year. 
Among the students from abroad is the 
daughter of the archeologist, Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay of Aberdeen University. 

The long discussed possibility of an alliance 
between the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Harvard University, in regard to 
which sharply differing positions have been 
taken by those most concerned, has ceased to 
be even a possibility. The recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts probibit- 
ing the removal of the technology buildings 
from their present location acted as a quietus 
upon the scheme, and the trustees of the insti- 
tute have now gracefully acquiesced, and it 
will go on doing its valuable work where it is 
and without formal relationship to the uni- 
versity over the Charles. This outcome is 
gratifying to the majority of the alumni of 
the institute. A gift of $70,000 has just been 
received. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


The General Lutheran Council, meeting at 
Milwaukee last week, adopted a canon on di- 
vorca, permitting its clergy to remarry the in- 
nocent party who has been divorced for not 
less than one year on the ground of infidelity 
or of willful desertion. 


The Baptist Union in England at its fall 
meeting was profoundly stirred by reports of 
its missionaries to the Congo concerning 
the atrocities charged against officials of 
the Congo Government. A resolution was 
unanimously adopted calling for the publica- 
tion of the report of the commission of in- 
quiry, and asking the British Government not 
to shrink from the responsibility it assumed 
by the Treaty of Berlin. 


Canadian Methodists rejoice in an increase 
of $42,000 in receipts of their missionary so- 
ciety during the past year. Canadian wealth 
is increasing with leaps and bounds. A pro- 
founder national self-consciousness has come. 
Immigration from all parts of the world, in- 
cluding. Australia and the United States, is 
increasing the population rapidly, and the 
churches of the Dominion are alive to the 
demands for home evangelization. 


The Church Missionary Society of England 
has sent its first missionaries, six in number, 
to the Soudan. When this region was taken 
by the campaign of Lord Kitchener, the 
British Government declined to allow Chris- 
tian missionaries to work in it, fearing that 
they would provoke the hostilities of Moham- 
medans and pagan tribes. In the opinion of 
Lord Cromer the political and general situa- 
tion now warrants permission to missionaries 
to enter the country, and the sphere for work 
selected by him is a territory about four times 
the size of England. 





Arose, as I commonly do, before five o’clock 
in the morning, to study the Bible. I find 
none like it, and find it of more consequence 
toa preacher to know his Bible well than all 
the languages or books in the world; for he 
is not to preach these, but the Word of God. 
—Francis Asbury. 
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Charles A. Hull 


BY REV. EDWIN H. BYINGTON 


A significant feature of Dr. Storrs’s 
ministry was the quality of character 
developed in the Church of the Pilgrims’ 
membership during his half-century pas- 
torate in Brooklyn. You would need to 
look far and wide to find a superior 
company of choice spirits—men and 
women in whom culture adorned conse- 
eration, where cordiality was fine grained 
as well as hearty, and the ministering 
spirit found its inspiration in reverent 
worship. The impulse of his preaching 
sent them by scores into the Pilgrim 
Chapel Branch and into the philanthropic 
enterprises of the city. Local and na- 
tional organizations here sought execu- 
tive committee timber and found it in 
abundance. 

Of this company Mr. Charles A. Hull, 
though connected with our other mission- 
ary enterprises and filling important posi- 
tions on the provisional and other com- 
mittees of the National Council, has been 
especially identified with the American 
Missionary Association, where he long 
has served on the executive committee 
and for a number of years as its chair- 
man. His large and successful business 
has not so engrossed his attention as to 
prevent his giving careful consideration 
and a great amount of time to the things 
especially pertaining to the kingdom of 
God. To the work of the association he 
has brought breadth of vision, business 
methods, and a leadership in which ag- 
gressiveness was tempered with tact. 

To these interests he has come natu- 
rally, joining the church at an early age, 
and being uoder the influence of Dr. 
Storrs as he successively filled the posi- 
tions of Sunday school teacher, superin- 
tendent and deacon of the church. He 
was active in the parish affairs and a 
loyal supporter of the Y. M.C. A. Dur- 
ing its first years he served the Brook- 
lyn Congregational Club as its secretary, 
and guided it as president in one of its 
most prosperous periods. His home, with 
its ideal hospitality, a few steps from 
the Church of the Pilgrims, has been the 
meeting place of many committees, the 
influence of whose decisions has been 
far reaching. 

As a public speaker Mr. Hull is easy, 
direct, persuasive, treating his subject 
in the clear, straightforward manner of a 
practical businessman. His natural gifts 
as a moderator, cultivated by his ex- 
perience in presiding over the Congrega- 
tional Club, the Manhattan Conference 
and other bodies, are evident. His is a 
presence suggesting strength as well as 
ease, with a voice strong but inviting 
rather than insistent, freedom of speech 
without the passion for speechifying that 
spoils many a moderator, and able to 
despatch business without haste. His 
service to the denomination undoubtedly 
will grow more far reaching and valuable 
with the passing years. 





Public sympathy drawn out towards the 
Unitarians because of their exclusion from 
the New York Inter-Church Conference should 
not stop with them but embrace the Universal- 
ists and Swedenborgians, who also received no 
invitations. Then if any sympathy be left 
it can be extended to the Christian Scientists. 
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The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


192. Jf we believe that man is born a son of 
God, what do we mean by the “‘new birth’’? 
Did Christ devise this phrase for a man proud 
of his birth, like Nicodemus, or for a uni- 
versal doctrine?—n. 1. (Michigan.) 

Man is born with a nature that contains in 
itself capacity for obedient sonship, and in 
this sense may be said to be born a son of 
God. The new birth is the voluntary taking 
on, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, of 
the obedient sonship. 


193. I believe most earnestly in prayer, 
and have felt for years that God has led me 
in blessed paths. But I find that I can never 
ask him for anything without adding the 
clause, ‘‘ nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.”” I can make nothing as a demand 
on Christ. So I ask for some further light on 
his words in Mark, “‘ All things whatsoever 
ye pray and ask for, believe that ye have re- 
ceived them and ye shall have them.”’ Does 
not this imply even more than Christ’s own 
prayer, when in his agony of the garden he 
thrice asked that the cup be removed, and yet 
as often added, ‘*not my will but thine be 
done’’?—M. J. R. (Massachusetts.) 

We are certainly not at liberty to put an 
interpretation upon such a passage as that 
quoted, that would set aside the most funda- 
mental conceptions of the teaching of Jesus. 
Christ’s words always have certain great con- 
stant assumptions behind them, and he evi- 
dently counts upon our having them in thought. 
In such a passage as this, therefore, he cer- 
tainly cannot intend to reverse his very con- 
ception of God and of prayer. God does not 
and cannot abandon his throne, and no true 
prayer can be conceived as offered, except in 
the spirit of filial submission to the will of 
God and complete trust in him. The way in 
which you have been thinking of prayer seems 
to me to be clearly the true way. The passage 
referred to seems to meto‘have its special con- 
tribution in the very great emphasis which it 
lays upon absolute trust in God. Such com- 
plete trust, Christ seems to say, may count 
confidently upon answer, whether that answer 
is direct or indirect. But in Christ’s case in 
the garden, and in Paul’s case in his prayer 
for deliverance from the “‘ thorn in the flesh,” 
the answer, while indirect, was not less an 
answer, nor less valuable. Christ’s whole 
effort in his ministry might almost be said to 
have been simply to create this complete trust 
in the Father. This includes all things. 
this insistence upon the need and value of 
such an absolute trust seems to me to be the 
essential teaching of this passage. 


194, (1) If man is developed from a brute, 
with all his brutal instincts still strong in 
him, and has by inherent forces advanced so 
far towards perfection, why may it not be log- 
ically assumed that ultimately, through the 
same forces, he will attain the highest state 
of which his nature is capable, thus making 
a supernatural interposition—such as is seen 
in Jesus Christ—unnecessary, and so incred- 
ible? (2) Does the giving of ethical percep- 
tion to man subject the possessor to positive 
punishment if he neglects to avail himself of 
his new powers, and so fails to follow the 
course they would indicate? God may well 
say to the newly-endowed animal: ** If you 
will avail yourself of the gift now bestowed 
and yield obedience to the new code, I will 
give you my help to escape from these animal 
instincts and passions which tie ye. down to 
mere material things, and will lif. you up to 


And - 


President Oberlin College 


a spiritual plane by which you shall be made 
free from the condition of mortality which 
has always attached to your progenitors, and 
to which you are still subject; and bestow 
upon you eternal life with all the good result- 
ing from these new conditions in a fuller 
knowledge of myself, and a nearer approach 
to my own perfection; but if you deliberately 
choose to remain under the law of the animal 
life, you will ultimately perish, as have the 
thousands of the generations that have pre- 
ceded you.” (3) If the above is a correct 
statement of the relation which man sustains 
towards his Creator, under the theory of the 
evolutionists, what becomes of the assump- 
tion of man’s inherent immortality, and of 
future endless punishment? —E. c. w. (Cali- 
fornia.) 

I have been obliged to abbreviate this ques- 
tion, but have retained, I think, the essential 
points. The question is a complicated one, 
and can perhaps be most satisfactorily an- 
swered in a series of brief considerations. 

1. (1) Is theinquirer right in speaking of ‘‘ in- 
herent forces’’ as accomplishing the whole at 
any stage? We cannot too often remind our- 
selves in evolution that environment as well 
as the developing germ is always to be taken 
into account. (2) In any theistic view, God 
must be recognized as at work in both the 
germ and the environment. I should, there- 
fore, quite disclaim the idea that man had de- 
veloped by simply inherent forces, if by in- 
herent forces it was intended to shut out any- 
thing but man’s own agency. (3) Throughout 
man’s development in the human stage he re- 
quires personal relations. There is no such 
thing as the development of a human being in 
abstract independence either of other men or 
of God. (4) For all these reasons, there is no 
possibility, therefore, of referring the entire 
development to inherent forces. (5) ‘‘ The 
supernatural” is, I judge, to be conceived as 
simply God’s personal coming into the needed 
relations to men, called for by their natures, 
and for which they were directly prepared. 

2. The second question really involves the 
discussion of the question of penalty. (1) In 
the strict sense of the words, as probably in- 
tended by the inquirer, I suppose that under 
the government of God it cannot be said that 
there is ever “‘ positive punishment.”’ The re- 
sults which follow a course of conduct are 
those, probably, which are involved in the 
very constitution of the universe and of man. 
God is in all this. Thereis no need for fur- 
ther interference, or “‘ positive punishment,”’ 
or “‘direct divine action.’? God manifests his 
will in the constitution of man, and punish- 
ment is always in the consequences which 
directly follow from this constitution itself. 
(2) The fact of an ethical constitution in a 
creature implies not merely a law for that 
creature, but also a certain trend and power. 
The bestowal of ethical perceptions, there- 
fore, involves something more than merely 
added light. (3) Even in the development of 
the lower animals, many other qualities come 
in than simply those of brute force and pas- 
sion. A great many different qualities may 
enter into the “‘fitness to survive.”” Some 
care of others, for example, in the case even 
of the lower animals is required for the con- 
tinuance of the race. Intellectual qualities, 
too, may count even more than physival, and 
they certainly have come so to count in the 
case of man. It would be, therefore, a mis- 
conception to think of man as distinguished 
from the lower animals simply by having 
more moral light or a conscience. This “‘eth- 
ical perception,” etc., that means, really cannot 
be present without implying the presence also 
of many superior powers, (4) In a word, then, 
my answer to the second question would be, 
first, that in the sense probably meant by the 
inquirer, positive punishment is not inflicted; 
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and, second, that there is no such thing as 
really be:towing an ethical constitution upon 
a creature without implying, at the same time, 
the bestowal of other powers, which make 
him something quite other than a mere brute 
beast plus ethical insight, if that were con- 
ceivable. 

3. (1) The answers to the preceding ques- 
tions show that the statement referred to does 
not seem to me to be quite a correct concep- 
tion. (2) Under a theistic view, if one uses 
his language with precise accuracy, one could 
never speak of ‘‘inherent immortality’’; all 
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must go back to the purpose of God, and one 
can only say that it must have been intended 
in the purpose of God that man should be 
immortal. (3) Thatis, if men are to be counted 
“‘naturally’”’ immortal, they are so only in 
the sense that God has in man created such 
a being as—because he is capable of absolutely 
endless development—deserves to continue— 
such a being as cannot, without a kind of self- 
contradiction on God’s part, be destroyed. 
The question in its further bearings has been 
already treated in answers to previous ques- 
tions. 





A New Departure at Lake Mohonk 


This place so famous for conferences on 
themes which concern the whole country, has 
entered on a new chapter in its history. The 
twenty-third autumn conference, held three 
days last week, showed the effect of its en- 
larged interests. The Indian is no longer 
the most prominent figure in it, though he 
claimed the first place on the program in order 
of time. Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines have come to the front, and the broad 
question how to give to all these dependencies 
the bast which America has to give, was con- 
sidered in various phases. The mountains, 
never more brilliant with changing foliage of 
autumn, lay resplendent under the October 
sun of an almost summer day on Tue-day. 
Then on Wednesday the curtains of fog were 
drawn closely round the great pile of buildings 
on the lake shore that nothing should distract 
attention from the subject in hand. 

The attendance was larger than ever before, 
every room being occupied by 430 guests, about 
one half of them invited by the generous host, 
Albert K. Smiley, while the rest were cordially 
welcomed to share in the conference. From 
all over the country came teachers, editors, 
jurists, clergymen, legislators and other men 
of affairs, with their wives, and other women 
engaged in philanthropic work. New themes 
brought together a new set of men and women, 
though many familiar faces were there. Pres- 
ident Penrose came from the State of Wash- 
ington, President Slocum from Colorado, Pres- 
ident Meserve from Shaw University, North 
Carolina, Principal Frissell from Hampton, 
superintendents of Indian schools, professors 
from Dartmouth, Amherst, Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity and other schools, officers of the army, 
representatives from Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines. It wasa big family, in which 
all felt at home, and private conversations dis- 
seminated as much information as the public 
meetings which filled the spacious parlors each 
morning and evening. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott presided, with Mr. 
Smiley at his right hand. His opening address 
was a clear, comprehensive statement of the 
problem of the duty of sixty millions of Amer- 
ican citizens partially civilized, to civilize un- 
developed peoples in their care, with the 
Indians for illustration. We must help them 
to just government, general education and 
moral development. As to the Indian, to aid 
his moral development we must apply to him 
the second table of the Ten Commandments, 
which forbids to kill, to steal, to commit 
adultery, to bear false witness—that is—the 
Indian is entitled to protection in his right to 
his person, property, family and reputation, 
and for this he must have the education which 
will train his body and mind, bring his passions 
under control of a vigorous will and make his 
will the servant of a tender conscience. But 
we cannot fit him to occupy his place in life 
and to possess its joys by simply instructing 
his intellect in the laws of nature and the 
laws of society. We must furnish him with 
the inspiration which the other of the Ten 
Commandments call for; reverence for God 
and therefore for law as the expression of 
God’s will; respect for parents and therefore 
for legitimate human authority; the reserva 
tion of some time for higher spiritual develop- 


ment; and a spirit at least as eager to respect 
the rights of others as it is to demand rights 
for himself. Dr. Abbott enlarged on the 
opportunity of Christian churches to plant 
among our dependencies the institutional 
church, with the Christian school, the social 
settlement, mothers’, boys’, and girls’ clubs, 
associations and Christian Endeavor societies, 
to circulate pure literature, and to give them 
consecrated men and women carrying to them 
that life which must always be personally 
carried, never can be impersonally sent. 

The present conditions, the progress made, 
and pending changes among the various tribes 
of Indians were set forth by Dr. M. E. Gates, 
secretary of the Indian Commission, Miss 
Emily S. Cook of the Indian Office, and by 
superintendents and teachers from the Indian 
Territory and other parts of the country occu- 
pied by Indian tribes. Two members of the 
Indian Commission in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Messrs. Sherman of New York 
and Fitzgerald of New Jersey showed that 
the work of civilization of the Indians has 
made great progress, more than one-half of 
them all havirg adopted civilized dress during 
the last twenty-five years and 31,000 of them 
being members of Christian churches. The 
conference was a unit in desiring that when 
the Indian Territory becomes a state its con- 
stitution should forbid liquor selling, but was 
not agreed that Congress has power to dictate 
such a provision in a constitution of a sover- 
eign state. Superintendent S. M. McGowan 
of the Chilocco Industrial School, Oklaboma, 
made a striking speech, saying that the old 
Indian is a lazy, pampered enemy of civiliza- 
tion, petted and coddled by Government, and 
that young Indians ought to be compelled to 
attend schools and that the whole race ought 
to have from Government the same treatment 
as white people. While some of his state- 
ments sounded harsh he spoke much sound 
sense which swept as a cool wind through the 
somewhat sentimentally heated atmosphere 
of the conference. Soanother year’s progress 
was registered, revealed much to encouraze, 
and showing that still the end sought by the 
Mohonk Conference is not yet wholly attained. 

The prominence in the conference of discus- 
sion of Porto Rican, Hawaiian and Philippine 
problems calls for a more extended report 
than we havé space for this week, and is 
therefore postponed till our next issue. 

The platform adopted by the conference em- 
phasized the importance of studying the na- 
tional life, history, ideals and racial charac- 
teristics of inhabitants of our colonial terri- 
tories, and of providing primary education for 
all their ehildren. It urged Congress to adopt 
the President’s recommendations with re- 
spect to freedom of trade between the Philip- 
pines and the United States recorded its 
protest against appropriation of any public 
funds or Indian tribal funds for the support 
of schools under control of any religious de- 
nomination; asked Congress to enact leg- 
islation making school attendance of Indian 
children compulsory, and also to fix an early 
date for the completion of the registration and 
enrollment of Indians as shareholders of tribal 
property. A committee was appointed to ad- 
dress Congress on this subject. 
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The conference declared its approval of leg- 
islation which should make prohibition of 
liquor selling effective in the new state of 
which Indian Territory is to be a part. A 
committee was appointed, of which Pres. 
W. F. Slocum of Colorado College is chair- 
man, to impress on the churches the impor- 
tance of more Christian work among the In- 
dians. A. B-D. 





A Modern Apostolic Journey 


To cement the bond of fellowship between 
the rural and the urban churches, Dr. C. E. 
Jefferson has just been making a fraternal 
tour of the churches of Upper New York 
State, the week’s itinerary embracing Albany, 
Utica, Deansboro, Pulaski, Antwerp and 
Syracuse and enabling him to come in touch 
with two associations and the Syracuse Con- 
gregational Club. A conference with workers, 
a sermon and an informal reception comprised 
the usual program. Dr. Jefferson found the 
trip every way delightful, speaks of the pas- 
tors whose churches he visited in a way that 
would make their hearts glow, and believes 
that this trip and those to follow form the 
most important step taken by New York 
Congregationalists since the calling of the 
Albany Council in 1852. The appended ac- 
count from one of the brethren visited shows 
how Dr. Jefferson’s generous service was 
appreciated: 


**T shall get as much as I shall give. The 
metropolitan preacher is vitally concerned with 
the interests and problems of the rural 
preacher. I am absolutely and unreservedly 
at the service of the up-state Congrega- 
tional churehes.”’ These, in substance, were 
the fraternal words of our wise “‘ bishop” of 
the Cathedral of Congregationalism, Dr. 
Charles E Jefferson of Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, as he faced his eager brethren at 
Deansboro, assembled Oct. 17, in the fail meet- 
ing of the Oneida, Chenango and Delaware 
Association. This gracious and voluntary 
mission of Dr. Jefferson, whereby he gives a 
week out of his busy life to come into vital and 
loving touch with pastors and people in the 
far-off hills and valleys of the great Empire 
State, cheered and inspired all who could 
clasp his hand, catch the fire from his eyes, 
and hear the message which the Spirit had for 
the churches. In Deansboro he spoke for an 
hour on the function of the Church to train 
every layman to service, and on the kind of 
work which laymen and ministers together 
can do. He declared that the supreme need 
of the hour is stronger, more intelligent 
preaching, and that God, not ethics, sociology 
or politics must be the theme of every sermon. 
After the session Dr. Jefferson answered 
many a question put by puzzied and earnest 
minister and layman, questions ranging from 
the proper hour for the Chri:tian Endeavor 
meeting to the most effective way to draw 
non-churchgoers. This informal conference 
did much to stimulate the minds and encour- 
age the hearts of toilers in rural parishes. 

8. B. 





The punishment of the Yale Freshmen for 
the recent riot in which some of them were 
engaged, decreed by the faculty, was that men 
living in Pierson Hall and the buildings oppo- 
site to it should be put on special probation, 
thus forfeiting their right to leave town at any 
time during the fallterm. Asthis would shut 
off some men on the football team from play- 
ing out of town games, it of course aroused a 
good deal of opposition. A better reason 
against the punishment was that several 
Freshmen were included in it who were not 
charged with any wrongdoing, some of whom 
were not in New Haven when the outbreak 
occured. If the charge mentioned by the 
Springfield Republican is true, that the trouble 
began by a remonstrance of some Freshmen 
against the police allowing disreputable 
women to resort to that neighborhood, some- 
thing is to be said in defense of their action. 
It seems likely that the case will be settled by 
the im zosition of a fine on several Freshmen 
who shared in the outbreak. 
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{Inauguration of President James 


On Wednesday, Oct. 18, with display and 
pomp sufficient for the crowning of king or 
emperor, Dr. E. T. James was formally in- 
stalled as president of Illinois State Uni- 
versity. The exercises covered five days, be- 
ginning with services in the churches of 
Urbana and Champaign, the two cities be- 
tween which the university is situated, and a 
sermon by Dr. J. G. K. McClure, president 
of McCormick Seminary. On Monday the 
Woman’s Building, just finished at a cost of 
$80,000 and designed as a home for the Uni- 
versity Woman’s Club and the various wants 
of women, was dedicated with an address by 
Pres. Lilian W. Johnson of the Western Col- 
lege for Women. The socalled university 
address was delivered in the evening by Dr. 
‘Gunsaulus, whose theme was The Heroism of 
Scholarship. 

Wednesday was the great day of the feast, 
when the new president was ushered into 
office amid the cheers of thousands of students, 
more thousands of visitors from various sec- 
tions of the state and distinguished educators 
from East and West. Governor Deneen of 
Illinois spoke first and was followed by 
former President Draper, President Angell of 
Ann Arbor and Dean Judson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In his inaugural address 
on The Function and the Future of the State 
University, President James referred to the 
danger of endowed institutions becoming con- 
servative, and bo the necessity of state institu- 
tions to resist and overcome this tendency. 
A number of degrees were conferred. Thurs- 
day was given up to a religious conference. 


A Rich Experience Meeting 


Congregational ministers are not accustomed 
to speak freely of their own Christian life. 
Yet Monday morning five or six young men 
were asked to describe the methods by which 
they keep the fire burning on the altar of their 
own hearts. All agreed on the necessity of 
constant reading and study of the Scriptures, 
of prayer, meditation, trust and service. Some 
are earnestly seeking what is called ‘‘ the bap- 
tism of the Spirit for service.’’ Others made 
no reference to this, but laid emphusis on a 
steady, healthy growth in spiritual life through 
the discharge of duties which come with ev- 
ery day. Dr. Sturtevant deprecated too much 
introspection and Dr. Savage, who was asked 
as a veteran to close the discussion, spoke of 
the comfort and help whieh the reading of the 
Bible every day had brought him. Altogether 
the meeting was exceptional in the spiritual 
uplift it gave, and in the testimony it fur- 
nished to the devoted lives of some of our 
younger and less prominent ministers. They 
are the strength of the churches, and if they 
all are as earnest and faithful as those who 
gave the experience Monday morning, the 
kingdom of God has reason to rejoice. 


The Club 


Monday evening’s gathering at the Audito- 
rium was the first for the season. All were 
glad to welcome Mr. Tewksbury of Boston, as 
an old Chicagoan, Mr. Warren of Three Oaks, 
one of our members unfortunately not always 
with us, and Professor Beckwith, who has the 
chair of systematic theology in the seminary. 
An address was made by Dean Sanders on 
The Strategy of Denominational Growth; he 
made Congregational neglect in many direc- 
tions evident, and gave some wholesome sug- 
gestions in reference to the future which 
ought to be put into effect immediately. Mrs. 
Annis Ford Eastman of Elmira, N. Y., told in 
an inimitable and charming way how shecame 
to be a minister. Her husband was doubtless 
right when he told her that she was born to 
preach. She spoke Sunday morning in Unian 
Park Church to the delight and profit of all 
that heard her. In the absence of President 
George, Rev. A. H. Armstrong, vice-president, 
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was in the chair at this club meeting. A large 
number of new members were received. The 
club is a success socially, and it is a power 
also in the denominational and Christian life 
of the city. 


Resignation of President Eaton 


Reluctantly and with great sorrow of heart 
the trustees of Beloit College have this week 
accepted the resignation of their honored and 
beloved president. Only on the ground of ill 
health was the decision reached, and every 
friend of the college will be saddened, for 
Beloit is largely what it is by reason of its 
president. There is universal sorrow at his 
withdrawal frem active service in the West, 
where he has done so much, and where he is 
still so much needed. It is unnecessary to add 
that he will be followed into whatever field of 
work he may enter or in whatever country he 
may seek rest with the prayers and sympa- 
thies of all his brethren. 

{The North Congregational Church, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., Oct. 16, renewed its call to 
Dr. Eaton to become its pastor, with strong 
expectation that he will accept it —EprIrors. ] 


A Sweeping Labor Decision 


Judge Holdom, in refusing to dissolve the 
injunction against the Chicago Typographical 
Union, held that the enforcement of an eight- 
hour day is illegal, that picketing, intimida- 
tion and violence for the purpose of securing 
a closed shop are illegal and sometimes crim- 
inal, that working men have no right as com- 
petitors with their employers to bribe men to 
become strikers, that wage-workers cannot 
legally be competitors of their employers, and 
that picketing as practiced by the defendants 
has lost none of its pernicious effects. Thirty- 
five of the largest shops in Chicago are now 
employing non-union labor, and their managers 
say there is no lack of men, and that so far as 
they are concerned the strike is over. Hence- 
forth they will have open shops. 


Visit of Dean Sanders 


Though secretary of the Sunday School and 
Publishing Society, he is known best by his 
old title. Sunday he was in our pulpits and 
Monday evening at the club. Tuesday he ad- 
dressed the Sunday school superintendents at 
a banquet given at the Kimball Café on the 
need and the best way of studying the Bible. 
Wednesday was devoted to business, with ad- 
dresses at prayer meetings, and Thursday 
afternoon he was at Oak Park and in the 
evening with the young people’s Congrega- 
tional Club. Friday and Saturday were de- 
voted to a conference held at the seminary 
with the men whom the society has sent into 
the West to organize and look after Sunday 
schools. On Sunday more than fifty pulpits 
and Sanday schools were opened to these men 
from the front. Friday evening the Union 
Park people gave Dr. Sanders a reception 
at which many churches were represented. 
From the welcome he has had he may well 
feel that Chicago believes in the work of the 
Sunday school and in the future of the society 
which is pushing it. Nor can he doubt that 
the friends of both here are convinced that he 
is the right man in the right place, and that 
he can safely count on their thorough support 
in whatever he may undertake for the benefit 
of the society and the extension and improve. 
ment of its work. 


An Attractive Series of Sermons 


‘Dr. F. E. Hopkins of Pilgrim Church, En- 
glewood, always manages to have an evening 
congregation limited only in size by the seat- 
ing capacity of his audience room.’ He does 
not mean to be sensational, and he never fails 
whatever be the title of his discourse to preach 
what many would call a conservative gospel. 
The sermon series for October was about those 
who think they are sick, and bore the follow- 
ing titles: Help to those who feel injured; 
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Partially paralyzed by some hobby; Is it 
dyspepsia or fault finding; Feeling sure 1 
shall be all right tomorrow. The titles do 
not determine the nature of the sermon, but 
they attract attention and draw people to 
church. The additions to this church in re- 
cent years have not been less than one hun- 
dred and fifty annually. 


The School for Living 


Under this title another Congregational min- 
ister, Rev. R. R. Lloyd, formerly professor in 
Pacific Seminary, is giving a series of four lec- 
tures Monday noons at the Y. M. C. A., on 
The Need of Instruction, The Teacher and 
His Methods, The Conditions of Admission, 
The Examinations. Professor Lloyd rarely 
fails to excite in his hearers a desire to study 
the Scriptures more carefully and extensively. 
These noonday meetings are for men only, but 
for more than a year Professor Lloyd has 
been busily engaged in going from church to 
church speaking on the Bible, and always to 
the delight of those who hear him. 


A Noble Pastorate 


Sunday morning services in Sinai Temple 
were in honor of Dr. E. G. Hirsch, who has 
completed twenty-five years in its pulpit. He 
has sought to minister to the needs of the pub- 
lic rather than to those of a single congrega- 
tion. He has been leader in all moral and 
charitable reforms. He has striven to bea 
teacher rather than an orator or even a pas- 
tor, and in this way has been able to reach 
multitudes who never form a part of his audi- 
ence. Congratulatory addresses were made 
by members of the congregation and by Rabbi 
Felstenstall, the oldest Reformed rabbi in the 
city and the founder of Sinai Temple. He is 
one of the professors in the University of 
Chicago and deeply interested in its welfare. 


The Council and the Mayor 


Mayor Dunne forgot apparently what are 
some cf the privileges of the council when he 
directed it a week ago to instruct its transpor- 
tation committee to cease considering any 
franchise bills offered by the present or any 
private companies, but to take up and discuss 
his contract measure, or what he calls the city 
plan. ‘This, by an overwhelming vote, the 
council indignantly refused to do. Not con- 
tent with his defeat a week ago last Monday 
night he presented another order, which was 
set aside by the decisive vote of thirty-seven 
to twenty-seven. This vote shows that munic- 
ipal ownership has small show in the present 
council. It was voted, however, and almost 
unanimously, that no franchise shall be given 
till it has been approved by a majority of the 
people. As this referendum cannot be had 
till spring, there is time to prepare an ordi- 
nance that will be just both to the city and the 
present owners of the street railways. 

It looks as if municipal ownership were los- 
ing its grip in Chicago. The conviction seems 
to be growing that in our political atmosphere 
it would be impossible to get good service 
were the city responsibleforit. The re-equip- 
ment of the roads will, it is said, cost not less 


‘than $45,000,000. To meet this outlay Mayor 


Dunne proposes to issue Mueller certificates, 
whose legality has not yet been tested in the 
courts, and whose value is therefore uncer- 
tain. What the people want is improved serv- 
ice, and if one can judge from what one hears 
on the streets, the conviction is growing 
rapidly that this service cannot at present 
be secured under municipal ownership. 
When such important bodies as the Commer- 
cial Club, at the banquet it annually gives the 
mayor, puts itself on record as having no con- 
fidence in municipal ownership, it is pretty cer- 
tain that men of wealth, enterprise and basi- 
ness ability will do what they can to defeat it, 
and that their efforts will not be likely to fail. 
Chicago, Oct. 21. FRANKLIN. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 

The Ministers’ Meeting Resumed 

A large number gathered Oct. 16 at Hotel 
Chelsea, for the first meeting of the season. 
Over fifty heard Dr. William Hayes Ward’s 
splendid address on the origin and purpose of 
the Inter-church Conference on Federation, 
to be held in November. Dr. Ward explained 
why Unitarians had not been invited, express- 
ing his conviction that it is better to have 
a conference of twenty-eight denominations 
than lose one by trying to include a twenty- 
ninth body, honored and respected, but which 
to some of the twenty-eight others, would 
prove a divisive element. After lunch Dr. 
Hillis painted in glowing word-pictures his 
recent summer trip to the Northwest. He de- 
clares that if he were twenty-five he would at 
once go toward Seattle and grow up with that 
section. 


The New York Club 

The first meeting of the twenty seventh sea- 
son of this popular Congregational assem- 
blage was presided over by William Ives 
Washburn, Esq., the newly-elected president, 
at the St. Denis Hotel. The club has issued a 
revised manual of much historical interest to 
new as well as to old members. In addition 
to the lists of officers and present members 
and the constitution, it contains the lists of 
topics discussed on all pregrams since 1879 up 
to 1905, including from 1891 the name of each 
speaker following his theme. Two previous 
manuals have the same arrangement for the 
years prior to 1890. The topics are also ar- 
ranged alphabetically, with the date of discus- 
sion. There is besides an alphabetical list of 
speakers for the twenty-six years. 

At the meeting, Oct. 16, Mr. Adachi Kin- 
nosuke, special correspondent at the Ports- 
mouth Peace Conference for the Japanese 
press, and Dr. William Imbrie, professor in 
the Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, discussed the con- 
clusion of the warin the East. Mr. Kinnosuke 
says that Japan has done little, compared with 
what China may do, in changing the Orient. 
Already in two and a half years numerous 
girls’ schools have sprung up all over China. 
Dr. Imbrie, who was born and reared in Jersey 
City, and whose father’s long ministry in the 
old First Presbyterian Church was very strong, 
described the gains Japan had made by adopt- 
ing from the West its education, daw and ad- 
ministration of law, especially the legal rights 
of the individual and government under a 
constitution. He also drew attention to the 
significant help that Christian churches in 
Japan will give to those in China. Dr. Imbrie 
lectured Oct. 13 at Union Seminary on notable 
events in the history of the Christian Church 
in Japan. 


Central Church, Brooklyn 

Dr. Cadman has returned with more en- 
thusiasm than ever, and the church work is 
moving with a swift and steady pace. The 
Albany Avenue Chapel is nearly completed 
and will probably be dedicated by early De- 
cember. It promises to be one of the strong- 
est churches in Brooklyn within a few years. 
Rey. Stephen van R. Trowbridge, Dr. Cad- 
man’s assistant, who has charge of the branch, 
was ordained in June at Hartford Seminary. 
There are 120 scholars and teachers in the 
Bible school, and an evening preaching serv- 
ice with about a hundred in the congregation. 
The Chinese Bible School at Robertson’s Hall, 
in charge of Central Church, has 100 scholars 
and thirty teachers. Dr. Cadman has pub- 
lished cards, giving the titles of his Sunday 
evening sermons until the end of the year, 
all of which are to be special services directed 
to men, young men—one or two of them to 
young people generally. The sermons will 
be limited to twenty-five minutes. Prayer and 


Bible conferences are to be held on Friday 
nights till New Year, on St. Peter, the Chosen 
Leader of the Apostolic College. These will 
be followed by a series of six on How We Got 
Our English Bible. 


From Brooklyn to Westchester 


Rev. H. Watson Smith of Parkville Church, 
Brooklyn, has accepted a call to the church at 
Port Chester and begins next month. He is 
now resting in the South, where he was born 
and educated, having been with his Park- 
ville congregation all summer. The Parkville 
Church is close to one of the main avenues to 
Coney Island and Manhattan Beach, and is 
surrounded by good property which soon will 
be filled with comfortable homes. Here is a 
large opportunity for a well-trained and ear- 
nest pastor. Mr. Smith has increased the 
membership in four years, from 56 to 136, by 
steady work and cultured pulpit ability. He 
is one of the most thoughtful of the younger 
men in this vicinity and will add much strength 
and growth to the Port Chester Church, which 
would have been larger but for its uneven his- 
tory, and which now has a large opportunity 
on account of the new railroads that are to 
make real rapid transit to the New York City 
Hall. At Parkville Mr. Smith has caused the 
debts to be cleared off, and brought the church 
to self-support, thus relieving the Home Mis- 
sionary Society of from $500 to $800 expense 
per year. 


Anti-Saloon Victories lacreasing 


The Annual Luncheon and Conference of 
the Anti Saloon League drew together more 
men of weight representing all the leading 
denominations than ever before. Nearly two 
hundred sat at tables in the Hotel Majestic 
and heard interesting and glowing accounts 
of the gathering strength of this movement, 
whose motto is Unity, Persistency, Victory. 
The league has had its best year yet, and 
National Superintendent Baker astonished his 
hearers as he told of scores of counties in al- 
most every state which have secured local 
option and, in many cases, prohibition. Ad- 
dresses were made by Congressman Bennett 
and Dr. Peters of St. Michael’s Church, New 
York, and by several state superintendents. 
Congregationalism was represented by twelve 
pastors. Congressman Littlefield and Super- 
intendent Dinwiddie of Washington have been 
in Europe studying the temperance question 
in the various armies. The report of Rav. 
Howard H. Russell, the founder of the league, 
who is now leading the fight in New York, 
was received with enthusiasm. During the 
year 400 more churches have joined the league, 
making 3,000 in the Empire State. Over 4,100 
meetings have been held, about eleven a day. 
Eighty-two thousand persons have signed the 
Lincoln pledge. Eleven million pages of liter- 
ature have been circulated. Besides prevent- 
ing liquor dealers from returning to local 
option towns, twenty-four other towns have 
expelled the saloon. Three dangerous bills 
were defeated at Albany, and six important 
measures were enacted. Local option for the 
entire state is nearer than ever before. Over 
eighty thousand dollars have been spent in 
conducting the work. The league commands 
increasing respect and enthusiasm, and its 
influence is heavily felt by the liquor interests. 

SyDNEY. 





An interesting development at Pomona Col- 
lege is the fact that there is an increasing ten- 
dency on the part of Eastern people to send 
delicate children to Pomona for their col- 
lege course. The open air life enables them 
to take the whole course and the certificates 
are now accepted in most Eastern institutions. 
Two professors have been given a year’s 
leave of absence for study abroad. A course 
in the Spanish language is offered for the 
first time this year. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Oct. 29, Sunday. David’s Appeal.—1 Sam. 

26: 13-25 

David’s patience grew out of his good con- 
science. He knew that he had no wish to hurt 
the king and he could not give over the hope 
of getting Saul to see it so. The kindling 
place of anger is where conscience aids re- 
proach. When a man has fully committed his 
case to God, he is not in haste. David could 
wait, he could not strike the anointed of 
Jehovah. To drive David out of Israel was to 
drive him to the worship of the gods of that 
nation which offered him a refuge. Saul’s fit- 
ful humility was counterfeit. A true humility 
steadily looks at the glory of God and is awed 
into reverence. Lord, when men hate me, let 
me trust in Thee, Cleanse Thou my heart and 
conscience that I may not be in haste or fear 
what man can do. And let Thy promise be 
fulfilled in Thine own time and way. 


Oct. 30. David’s Mighty Men.—1 Chron. 11: 

10-25. 

Here was a leader who could win devoted 
love, for whom strong men were ready to risk 
their lives. We-rare too much inclined to 
think of the other side of David’s life, the 
life of the shepherd, poet, friend, this glimpse 
reminds us that he was also warrior and 
leader of strong men. This thought of boy- 
hood, this longing for old home delights was 
not unworthy of the warrior chief, nor was he 
ashamed of it. He met their self-sacrifice by 
self-denial. That heroism—for reverence due 
to God and men—is al ways open to us. 


Oct. 31. David in Gath.—1 Sam. 27: 1-12. 

This was the hour of David’s discourage- 
ment. Compare Elijah’s mood when Queen 
Jezebel threatened [1 Kings 19: 1-8]. David 
fled to his foes and found favor. But his 
treachery and falsehood must not be excused, 
even though the people whom he wiped out 
were the hereditary foes of Israel. 


Nov. 1. Escape from Fighting Israel.— 

1 Sam. 29: 1-11. 

That is the worst of false alliances, and of 
compromises with evil, that we may at last be 
found fighting on the evil side. From that 
peril David was rescued by the mistrust of 
the Philistines. It was a narrow escape from 
a share in the worst overthrow which Israel 
suffered, a share which must have barred 
David’s way to the throne. 


Nov. 2. David’s City Raided.—1 Sam. 30: 

1-15. 

Ziklag lies far to the South and so open to 
the attacks of the desert tribes. The shock of 
of this great misfortune seems to have brought. 
David back to faith in God. At once he is the 
leader and starts in swift pursuit, but not 
before he had consulted the priest of God. 
Note the effects of slavery. No city was 
wholly safe. The invaders carried off the 
women and children to be sold; and by one 
of their own slaves David was guided to their 
destruction. 


Nov. 3. The Victory.—1 Sam. 30: 16-31. 
They already deemed themselves out of dan- 
ger, but four hundred angry men in a surprise 
availed against the whole drunken host. Note 
how completely David’s personal ascendency 
is restored by victory, and his use of the spoil 
both to insure good feeling among his troop 
and as an overture to the people of Judah. 


Noy. 4. The Death of Saul. .1 Sam. 31: 1-13; 

2 Sam. 1: 1-10. 

There was no need to rebuild the burned 
city, for in the battle from which David had 
been turned back, Saul and Jonathan were 
slain, and David’s way to the throne was open. 
His darkest hour was jast before the dawn. 
Yet he had, by God’s care, no hand in that 
terrible overthrow of all the strong men of 
the house of Saul. 
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A Strong and Varied Pro- 
gram Successfully 
Carried Out 








American Missionary Association 


Fifty-Ninth Annual Meeting at Worcester, Oct. 17-19 


The Sermon, Addresses, 
Reports, Action, and 
Temper of the Gathering 











On this and the following seven pages appears one of the most comprehensive reports we have ever given of the annua! meeting 


of any missionary society. 


In addition to a pen-picture and summary of its proceedings we give the substance of Dr. Charles M. 


She’don’s noteworthy sermon and abstracts of a number of the papers and addresses, many of which deserve publication in full. 





For three days last week the Heart of the 
Commonwealth of the old Bay State throbbed 
with quicker pulse, while its ever-strong cur- 
rents of consecrated zeal for God’s kingdom 
were re-enforced by the presence, in annual 
assembly, of hundreds of representatives 
of the American Missionary Association. 
This familiar figurative description of 
Worcester gains more appropriateness 
with every year’s increased communica- 
tions by trolley; electric lines today reach 
not only ail adjacent parts of Massachu- 
setts, but also touch Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. Such new transit conditions greatly 
stimulated attendance from the vicinage 
and somewhat lightened the burdens of 
local hospitality. Six hundred delegates 
were entertained for lcdging and break- 
fast, including one hundred and eighty 
ministers; but there were undoubtedly 
from a thousand to twelve hundred attend- 
ants from outside the city. 


THE TOCAL BACKGROUND 


The Congregational Club of the city acted 
as host; and through efficient helpers, 
among whom Drs. Van Horn and Hitch- 
cock were much in eviderce, carried out 
all details in absolute perfection. . The 
“*Old South’? Church, mother of all our 
goodly fellowship in this center, had the 
privilege of being headquarters for the 
meetings; all sessions save those of Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings being held in 
its noble auditorium, and dinners and sup- 
pers provided in its spacious dining-room 
for three hundred guests. From the open- 
ing words of welcome at the first session, in 
which Congressman Rock wood Hoar’s address 
in behalf of the state was notably felicitous, 
to the benediction on the last evening, the 
spirit of gracious hospitality and grateful en- 
joyment was abounding. 

Amid such favoring circumstances, it is net 
strange that the general tone and temper of 
this fifty-ninth annual gathering of the asso- 
ciation were conspicuously delightful. The 
program was admirably planned and well- 
balanced; the large place given to workers 
from the field being specially commendable; 
while the selection of oratorical helpers from 
the ranks of the ordinary pas- 
torate was most acceptable. 
The presentation of but one 
secretarial paper is to be com- 
mended. The absence of any 
debatable business issues al- 
lowed the entire current of 
interest to move without di- 
version toward the vital 
themes of field work; and in 
view of the variety and num- 
ber and increasing complexity Hy, 
of these themes, it is hard to Z 
see how an annual meeting 
could have been compressed 
into much briefer limits with- 
out great loss. 


NO RADICAL BUSINESS 
MEASURES 


What little business occu- 
pied the gathering was trans- 
acted with perfect harmony 
though with amplest oppor- 
tunity for individual partici- 
pation in a session whose at- 
tendance compared]favorably 


with that of others. The question of any 
change in the representative character of the 
association, to conform to that of the Home 
Missionary Society, was by unanimous con- 
sent laid on the table; until the new plans of 





REV. A. H. BRADFORD, D. D. 
President of the A. M. A. 


the sister society are worked out in detail 
and tested in practice, there would seem to 
be no wisdom in attempting radical readjust- 
ments of constitution in this organization, 
where matters are now moving so smoothly. 
The only suggestion of a disturbance of this 
serenity was in an amendment offered for con- 
sideration next year, whereby it is proposed 
to undo the laboriously-achieved plan of rota- 
tion in office for members of the executive 
committee, and return to the old method. 
Any fear that the shadow of debt would 
cast any gloom over the gathering proved to 
be groundless. The financial situation, when 



























fully understood, is cheering rather than de- 
pressing, save in the fact that the gains of 
the last twelve months have been made at the 
bitter cost of promising work cut down al- 
most to the point of disaster on the field, 
The present debt is an accumulation of 
several years; receipts have increased for 
the last twelve months, whose shortage 
has been only half as much as for the pre- 
ceeding year. Had not one district report 
been delayed in the mails on the eve of 
the closing of the fiscal year, the treasur- 
er’s books would have showed an aggre- 
gate from gifts, funds, legacies and tui- 
tions of a round half-million dollars. The 
principle of the distribution of legacies 
over a period of years is vindicating itself; 
and Secretary Ryder’s impassioned appeal 
for a million dollars next year is a splen- 
did gauge of the courage and spirit of the 
organization as it looks out into the future. 


THE PLATFORM SPEAKING 


In the representative character and plat- 
form power of the pastors and officials of 
sister societies, who shared in the ad- 
dresses, this meeting was peculiarly for- 
tunate. Hundreds were turned away from 
the session at which Dr. Sheldon voiced 
his forceful gospel message. In the ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. Campbell, Patton, 
Hood and Noyes, Bogton and vicinity were 
well represented. Dr. Temple has brought 
back from the Pacific coast all of his early 
fervor and fire. Dr. Boynton’s stirring 
tribute to the worth and nobility of the 
service rendered by the educators of the 
association in the Southland was fully appre- 
ciated. Professor Steiner’s paper was some- 
what out of the ordinary line of thought in 
an association program, but was a profound 
and masterly analysis of movements which 
are vital to our future welfare as a nation. 

Popular expectation as to the words of Dr. 
Cadman, on the closing evening, was high, but 
was more than met. His burning words con- 
cerning the sinful waste of money misappro- 
priated by dishonest officials of present-day 
corporations was applauded tumultuously; 
and his allusions to the contrasted character 
of one who will ever be remembered with 

deepest love and honor in 

Worcester, Senator Hoar, 

were most effective for the 

enforcement of his argument. 

The Puritan conscience, 

which has ever stood behind 

r and lived in every movement 
% of the American Missionary 
Association, could ask for no 

y more sympathetic and power- 

“uMter ful exponent than it finds in 

-this Brooklyn pastor. The 
appearance of Hon. A. C. 
Kaufman, an influential citi- 
zen of South Carolina, on the 
platform of the association, 
so heartily indorsing its edu- 
cational work, was a note- 
worthy feature. 


From the opening to the 
close of these meetings, the 
presence and power of the be- 
. loved president, Dr. Bradford, 
“ was constantly pervasive. 
His mastery of the movement 
of every part of the program, 


The Old South Church, Worcester, the place of mecting @8 Well as his thought-pro- 
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voking address in the closing hour, explain 
the unanimity with which his continuance in 
office was demanded and the hearty applause 
which greeted his re-election. 


THE WORKERS FROM THE FRONT 


But after all praise has been given to the 
eloquence of these sympathetic friends who so 
generously gave their aid, the chief element in 
the success of this meeting was the presence 
of so many and such choice workers from the 
varied fields of labor. None of our societies 
can exhibit a more fascinating variety of ef- 
forts, reaching out into greater possibilities of 
kingdom-building. While it is not always the 
most effective laborer on the field who is the 
most powerful on the platform, the audiences 
who listened hour after hour to the commis- 
sioned workers had ample evidence that both 
qualities were in these men and women. 

The newest work of the association, repre- 
sented by Dr. Scudder from Hawaii, perhaps 
deserves first mention. The historic appeal 
and the future possibilities of this work in our 
new national territory were presented with a 
master touch. Mr. Harper’s appeal for the in- 
habitants of what is likely to be our next com- 
monwealth in the sisterhood of states—Okla- 
homa—and Dr. Edwards’s story of need and 
promise in Porto Rico carried the same note 
of urgency in behalf of future citizens. That 
this association is taking on age was illustra- 
ted by the record of the many years of service 





REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON, D. D. 
Preacher 


in Chattanooga which gave weight to the words 
of Rev. Joseph E. Smith. Piedmont College 
and its unique work, uniting the education of 
highlander and lowlander at the foothills of 
the Blue Mountains, were well described by 
Dean Newell, who at the last moment took 
the place on the program made vacant by the 
regretted illness of Pres. A. S. Hill of High- 
land Normal College. Talladega sent its pres- 
ident, Benjamin M. Nyce, who brought the 
latest tidings from the Black Belt. Nor were 
any of the addresses superior to some given at 
the Woman’s Meeting on the last afternoon, 
when Mrs. Woodbury showed herself as much 
at home in an Indian prayer meeting as among 
the mountaineers of Tennessee, Miss Goar 
gave picturesque bits of experience in the 
Cumberland region, and Mrs. Lucy G. Shep- 
pard told the story of her journey from Tal- 
ladega and the band of jubilee singers to the 
far country of the Congo. 


THE WORLD-WIDE INFLUENCE OF THE 
A. M. A. 


The affiliations of the work of this society 
and the deep sympathy which comes and goes 
whenever the workers of our six benevolent 
organizations get together, were well shown 
in the morning session of Thursday, when for 
two hours the five kindred societies took the 
platform and through their chosen speakers 
emphasized the oneness of the work, until as 
Dr. Bradford remarked it was hardly possible 
to tell where any one really balonged. The 
strongest of all impressions which will be left 
in the minds of those privileged to share these 
meetings will be the worldwide outreach of 


this organization. In every part of our terri- 
tory, old and new, its workers are hearing and 
heeding the call of opportunity. In Hawaii 
there is the promise of influence upon China 
and Japan which should stir all watchers of 
the signs of the times. When graduates of 
Fisk and Talladega intrench themselves on 
the far-flung battle line of Congo, and when 
ason of Wales passes from serving the Amer- 
ican Board in Mexico to using his experience 
won among Spanish-speaking peoples in our 
new possession of Porto Rico, we get a vision 
of the breadth of service and variety of oppor- 
tunity opening to this organization which 
ought to add a constantly increasing emphasis 
to its call for the support of our churches. 
Pay Ae 2 


Dz. Sheldon’s Sermon 


THE PROGRAM OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


The American Missionary Association has 
no parallel in the history of nations. It is 
altogether without parallel in the history of 
the world that a republic like this should 
find itself confronted with the problem of 
assimilation along lines of distinctive Chris- 
tian development, for it seems that in the end 
nothing will answer the purpose for the salva- 
tion of the State under the wonderful condi- 
tions which are true of it except that these 
forces should all become one in the Christian 
sense of brotherhood. In the solution of this 
most tremendous problem this organization 
has come, born out of the stress of circum. 
stances and with prophetic insight declaring 
from the first the need of Christianizing in 
order to save. 

There are certain remarkable features con- 
nected with the work of this mission and of 
the Church which demand and command at- 
tention. Take for instance the one factor of 
the Negro in America. We cite him because 
he is numerically the iargest factor with which 
the association has to do. He is a foreigner 
on the soil, who, however, is willing to become 
a patriot and a fellow-citizen. And there are 
certain well-marked characteristics of ‘the Ne- 
gro as the association deals with him as a 
human factor which are exceedingly hopeful. 
Heis pre eminently a son of good cheer. Good 
soil this for the sowing of the gospel seed, 
which is good news, glad tidings. The racial 
disposition to look upon the sunny side of 
events, to take a cheerful view of life, which 
poverty and stress and hardship cannot rub 
out is good soil. The sullen or morose or sour 
or pessimistic feature of some few races is ab- 
sent from the African. Add to that his nat- 
ural inclination to be religious. I have never 
yet met a Negro who was an atheist or an 
infidel. The great work which confronts the 
association is to shape this naturally religious 
life into the right channel, but that certainly 
is not a difficult task by the side of what might 
confront the problem of 9,000,000 people who 
were naturally irreligious. Add to that also 
the fact of his imitative ability. I have 
watched the process in a kindergarten school 
where an equal number of white Anglo-Saxon 
children were given the same tasks which 
were given to Negro children, and the recep- 
tive imitative faculty was more largely de- 
veloped in the Negro than the White. What 
is true of the Negro in this particular is also 
true of other races with which the association 
has todo. It would be easy enough to spend 
an hour talking about the bad qualities of the 
Negro, the Chinaman, the Eskimo, or the 
Anglo-Saxon boodler, but that is not necessary 
here, for there are good qualities in all these 
classes of people, with the possible exception of 
the last. And the association in carrying out 
its program of redemption, facing definitely the 
needs of these varied people but recognizing 
calmly the fact that their needs are one and the 
same, should carry on its work recognizing all 
those things in these different races which are 
capable of rapid assimilation of the teachings 
of Christ. Race prejadice certainly is not such 
a tremendous thing that it need of necessity 
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separate the people of a nation into two hostile 
camps or even into two separate and critical 
collections of people belonging nominally to 
the same community but really existing apart. 
If all the Negroes in the South were Booker 
Washingtons and all the white men in the 
South were John Greenleaf Whittiers there 
would be no race question any more. Ifa 
man is a real Christian, not a nominal one, he 
cannot create trouble for his brother. And all 
the races of the universe could subsist ina 
happy family within the compass of a republic 
far smaller ge graphically than ours if once 
their hearts were right in the sight of God and 
toward one another. 

Nothing will ever change the thought of the 
white man for the black man or the black man 
for the white man except when both become 
Christ’s men. Then their viewpoint will be 
the same. 

It is for the working out of these magnifi- 
cent possibilities that this American Mission- 
ary Association exists. The Negrois simply 
an illustration of the other races with which 
the association has todo. It is therefore with 
pardonable pride that those who believe in 
the power of the republic, look with intense 
earnestness upon the work of any organization 
which like this bases its love of country upon 
principles of real Christian manhood and 
womanhood. The A. M. A. in all its work is 
helping to make the United States Govern- 
ment a lasting and permanent institution 
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among the nations of the earth by transform- 
ing the lives of its citizens out of race haters, 
out of mammon worshipers, out of worshipers 
of the gods of the senses in any form what- 
ever, into obedient children of God fashioned 
after the pattern of the great Redeemer of all 
mankind, 

If the churches of the Congregational order 
in America really once understood through- 
out their entire membership the tremendous 
value and importance of this kind of patriot- 
ism, of this kind of nation-making, I do not 
understand how they could refuse to place 
this work near the head of the list in point of 
honor and importance. The finest thing that 
any pastor of any church can do is to gather 
his young people about him, beginning with 
the children in his Sunday school and tell 
them the story of missionary effort around 
the world, making a beginning of a class, 
even though it is only a small number, and 
teaching the absolute necessity for the church 
life to center about the missionary spirit. 

The work of the American Missionary As- 
sociation is avowedly work of set purpose to- 
hasten the millennium, and in the practical de- 
tails of that process it ought to have and will 
undoubtedly have in growing measure the 
enthusiastic support of every church. Mak- 
ing disciples of the nations means transform- 
ing the life out of this world character into the 
other world. it means putting the stamp of 
Christ’s inward personality into his motive 
and purpose in living upon every one of these: 
races. , 

The Church has also not only the sacred 
and necessary task of cleausing itself in order 
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to make disciples, but it has the constant and 
necessary task of informing its own mem- 
bership of the work of the kingdom. There 
are, of course, very many enthusiastic and 
well. informed men and women in our churches 
concerning the work of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, but there are hundreds 
and thousands of members in the Congrega- 
tional churches of America who do not know 
anything about this great work of patriotism. 
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Nearly every pastor has had the humiliating 
experience of having some otherwise well- 
posted member of his church ask him at some 
time or other what was the difference be- 
tween the American Missionary Association 
and the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. How many members 
of our churches could pass an examination on 
the field of work covered by the association? 
How many pastors even in Massachusetts or 
Connecticut would like to have their church 
members attempt this examination, with the 
understanding that the results would be an 
indication of the faithfulness with which the 
pastor had enlightened his people on the sub- 
ject? For several years I have wished that 
our Sunday school program for its year’s 
study would contain a p'ace for each one of 
our benevolent societies. The most practical 
method of instructing our congregations in 
the work of the kingdom is to have some liv- 
ing touch with the outposts of the work. 
People as a rule in our churches do not give 
unless they know something about the object 
of the gift. The pastor is the man to inform 
the people. He is there for that purpose. But 
no less is it the duty of the member to ac- 
quaint himself in any case with the work of 
the great kingdom to which he belongs. 

If some man in one of our Congregational 
churches will devise some plan by which the 
membership of the churches can be informed 
concerning the great and growing work of this 
association, he will become famous through 
that one thing as possibly through no other. 

Some of the rank and file of our church mem- 
bership is composed of real Christian disciples, 
and in spite of everything the pastor can do or 
not do they will find out something about the 
work of the kingdom of God. Asa rule, how- 
ever, the old adage, “* Like priest, like peo- 
ple,” holds, and it is the great privilege of the 
minister to lead his people. Six times a year 
at any rate he should find occasion to preach 
informing sermons on the facts of missionary 
work as being now carried on by the church 
at home and abroad, supplementing his preach- 
ing by the largest possible scattering of the 
best literature on the subject among his peo- 
ple. We of the pulpit are very often tempted 
to prepare too many great sermons, whereas 
three-fourths of our pulpit ministration should 
be in the nature of teaching our people about 


the kingdom in a quiet and unobtrusive, and I 
would like to say unoratorical way. 

I would like to suggest as a practical thing, 
that some young minister who is not afraid of 
experiments go home from this association 
and say to his people: ‘*I want to teach my 
Sunday school for six months the great things 
of the kingdom which belong to the life of the 
church. You older people can come if you 
want to.” And if he says that they will come 
anyway. ‘‘ But give me my children in order 
that I may train them while they are young 
and enthusiastic to know these great things.” 

It is not beyond the reach of possibility that 
some who are not afraid of trying to hasten 
the millennium, some ministers and pastors, 
will yet even in this old commonwealth 
observe the Fourth of July by a program 
which will contain somewhere within it the 
essence of the practical patriotism which the 
American Missionary Association is trying to 
put into the hearts of the Negro, the Eskimo, 
the Chinaman and the man in Porto Rico. 

Compared with the attempt to make artisans 
or farmers or musicians or politicians out of 
the material which comes to us from every 
climate, the work of the American Missionary 
Association is simply superhuman, and it 
would be impossible if it were not for this 
constant fact of the authority and power of 
him who bids us do it. 

Let us go therefore with knowledge of what 
it means to all the different races within our 
great land and make disciples of them realizing 
that it means more than surface emotion 
stirred through some religious excitement, 
that it means complete transformation and 
renewal and rebirth of the entire nature, in- 
cluding purposes, motives, passions, conduct, 
at the heart of all of which there is found 
resident the regnant and loving Christ of God, 
and let us pray also that our churches may 
receive such a baptism from the Spirit of God 
that they may realize what has been done 
even with imperfect and weak hands of men 
where it has been done out of love for him 
and with added knowledge and with growing 
enthusiasm may it carry on the work which 
shall eventually transform the things which 
make for wrongs and prejudices and race 
hatred into a harmony of living hearts of men 
that have but one real passion and one real 
love, sammed up in the great desire that the 
kingdom of Gcd might come and his will be 
done on earth even as it is in heaven. 


Pointers from the Executive Com- 
mittee Report 
READ BY SEC. J. W. COOPER 


The American Missionary Association 
knows no distinction of race or color or pre- 
vious condition, except that it would recog- 
nize the obligations to serve: most faithfully 
those who are the least favored in privilege 
and opportunity. 





The work extends to eight different races, 
one of which has been adopted during the past 
year, and it touches the extreme limits of our 
American domain. On the west, we send aid 
across the sea to the Hawaiian Islands; on 
the east, we send missionaries to our new 
island dependency of Porto Rico; on the main- 
land, from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the backward races among us, those 
most unprivileged and most difficult of as- 
similation—Asiatic, African and aboriginal 
American—receive through us Christian insti- 
tutions. 





A significant feature in connection with 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., and one 
likely to havea large influence upon its future, 
is the proposed organization of a School of 
Applied Science. The trustees of the Slater 
board have offered to give the university $5,000 
a year for five consecutive years for industrial 
training, provided a new building shall be 
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erected and equipped to cost at least $20,000. 
Professor Waterman is giving his special 
attention to the raising of this money. Mr. 
Carnegie has promised the university $25,000 
for a new library when an equal amount can 
be sesured for its maintenance. 


Talladega College, Alabama, has made ma- 
terial gain during the past year. The new 
Carnegie Library is completed, with the excep- 
tiom of the book stacks, temporary shelves 
being used until money is secured for the more 
permanent stacks. A complete printing outfit 
has been donated to the college, as well as 
valuable machinery and tools for the shop, 
and a new boiler for the steam plant. A school 
for nurses has been organized, A small hos- 
pital is much needed. Hundreds have been 
refused admission for lack of room. More 
boys have been refused than could be received. 
A new boys’ dormitory is a pressing necessity, 
and a theological hall is greatly desired. An 
interesting feature this year is the admission 
of eleven Cuban students. 





Tovgaloo University, Mississippi, has had a 
prosperous year although owing to the collapse 
of Strieby Hall the boys have been without a 
dormitory and have been tucked into all sorts 
of odd corners. The new Strieby Hall is well 
under way, and will be ready for occupancy 
early in the winter. The association has been 
obliged to advance the $10,000 necessary for 
this work. 





Twenty-one schools have been maintained 
out of the income of the Daniel Hand fund, 
either in whole or in part, and student aid 
has been given to a large number of needy 
students. 


Atlanta Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., 
has justified the faith of its founders in estab- 
lishing a school for the training of pastors for 
white churches in the South. It enters upon 
its new year under the presidency of Rev. E. 
Lyman Hood, Ph. D. 





We report this year fewer churches, but an 
increased membership. A numberof churches 
which had become extinct, or nearly so, have 
been taken from the list. Three or four new 
churches have been added, and others have 
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been enlarged and strengthened. Church work 
shows an encouraging advance. 





Thereare 156 Negro Congregational churches 
in the thirteen states between the District of 
Columbia and Oklahoma. Congregationalism 
has a clear call among the colored people of 
the South. Our schools are and must be un- 
denominational. Our churches are distinc- 
tively Congregational, which means that they 
are unsectarian, self-governing, evangelical, 
puritan. A special feature of the year has 
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been the effort to build houses of worship. 
The day of “‘arbors’’ and hired halls has gone 
by and, moved by a common impulse in city 
and country, the churches have a mind to 
build. A score or more of little churches have 
building operations under way at the present 
time, involving an expenditure of from three 
hundred toa thousand dollars each. A num- 
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ber of more substantial city churches have 
been finished during the past year, notably at 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; Au- 
gusta, Ga., and Abbeville, La. 


A new interest seems to be awakening 
among our mountain churches, especially in 
the way of closer and more helpful church 
fellowship. Kentucky has taken the lead in 
this and appointed a state committee to look 
after the weaker churches, assist them in get- 
ting ministers and encourage self-support. 





The transfer of our church and school at 
Lares in Porto Rico to the Presbyterians has 
been effected, and our distinctively evangelical 
work is now confined to the eastern end of the 
island, as arranged by the four co-operating 
denominations. Our educational work is cen- 
tralized at Santuree, near San Juan. Our 
Blanche Kellogg Institute at Santurce affords 
the best opportunity on the island for the de- 
velopment of a strong and influential Christian 
school. Mr. George M. Kellogg, who fur- 
nished the money to purchase the school site, 
promises to give $5,000 more, when an equal 
amount is otherwise provided, to build a suit- 
able school building. An effort will soon be 
made looking toward a new dormitory and 
teachers’ home. 





The Indian missions, in common with all 
other points of our great field, have carried 
forward the work of the past year on reduced 
appropriations. The strain has been severe, 
but the missionaries have continued bravely 
on with their arduous work. 





The missionary at Standing Rock, N. D., 
Rev. Mary C. Collins, has been elected by the 
whole tribe on Standing Rock Agency to be 
“*The Next Friend,” and acts for the Indians 
at councils and in various legal and political 
relations. She has served the mission for 
thirty years. The Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
mission, in Oklahoma, reports a larger attend- 
ance than ever of adult Indians. 





Our mission in Alaska has suffered during 
the past year through the recallh of our 
former missionary. During the summer Rey. 
James F. Cross of our Rosebud Mission in 
Dakota consented to go to Alaska and take 
charge of the important interest there for the 
coming year. 





The California Chinese Mission is auxiliary 
to the American Missionary Association. The 
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poor Chinaman has in this mission a home, a 
school and a church. 





Rev. Hiromichi Kozaki of Japan, formerly 
president of the Doshisha and now a dis- 
tinguished Congregational pastor in Tokyo, is 
making an evangelistic tour among his fel- 
low-c?)untrymen on the Pacific slope under the 
auspices of this association. Under the in- 
spiration of our grant more than $10,000 in 
extra gifts have been contributed by friends 
of the mission in the territory, and for the 
first time in several years the Hawaiian board 
is free from debt. 





The debt on the current year of $21,336.91, 
with the debt of the two previous years 
—$67,917.16—made the debt showing Sept. 30 
1905, $89,254.07; an average indebtedness per 
year of about $30,000. There has been re 
ceived during the year from the estate of Mrs. 
Julia E. Brick $78,840 for the Joseph K. Brick 
School, near Enfield, N. C. This is the third 
year of the working of the reserve legacy 
plan and the amount of undesignated bequests 
available for current work of each year has 
been as follows: 
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Twenty-three thousand, seven bundred and 
sixteen dollars have been added to the condi- 
tional gift fand and $2,000 have been released 
by the death of the donors and included in the 
current receipts. 





The secretarial force for the coming year 
will be lessened by the resignation of Dr. F. 
P. Woodbury, who has efficiently served the 
Association for fifteen years as a correspond- 
ing secretary, and who has accepted a pro- 
fessorship in Howard Univarsity. Howard 
University will be greatly re enforced in its 
faculty by this change. 





The administrative and office expenses have 
been reduced by about $8,000. Those unac- 
quainted with the facts can scarcely appreciate 
the value of the magazine in reaching constit- 
uents. 


The Treasury 


- The report of the treasurer, H. W. Hub- 
bard, showed that current receipts for the 
year were $342,172, an increase of $16,693, and 
the expenditures were $363,509, a decrease of 
$10,472 compared with last year. The debt on 
the current year is $21,336, which, with the 
debt of $19,414 for 1902-03, and the debt of 
$48,503 for 1903-04, makes the total debt show- 
ing Sept. 30, 1905, $89,254. The total receipts, 
including income from invested funds, were 
$498,636. j 

The annual report of the Bureau of Wom- 
an’s Work presented by Miss D. E. Emerson, 
secretary, showed an increase in contribu- 
tions for the past year through women’s so 
cieties; received from women’s state organiz- 
ations $26,931, and $4,243 sent by local socie- 
ties directly to the national treasury; total, 
$31,174.92. This is the largest amount ever 
received by the A. M. A. in a single year 
through women’s organized work. 

Cordial words of appreciation of Treasurer 
Hubbard’s effective performance of the re- 
sponsible duties of his position were spoken 
by members of the finance committee and 
others. 


Our Southern Churches the Trust of 
the Nobler Congregationalism 
BY REV. W. R. CAMPBELL, ROXBURY, MASS. 


I do not contend that this society is the only 
one of our denomination that could operate in 
the South, but I do insist that they have a 
right to be heard as to their desire and equip- 
ment for carrying on the supplementary work 
needed in that region. They have had the 
difficult tasks and the bad ground. They also 
must continue to care for the large proportion 
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of the people in that district, as no one h 
come forward to relieve them of the major 
part of the burden. : 

If they have this larger load still upon them 
it is pertinent to inquire why they may not 
also undertake, as well as any other organiza- 
tion, the second section of this reconstruction 
labor. They ought at least to be permitted to 
make a bid for it. 

If any other party should succeed to the 
trust of the white people that organization is 
bound to enter upon it under such conditions 
as shall not make it more difficult for those 
who are carrying the black burden and the 
backward races and bringing up the rear 
guard. Nor should any other guardians be 
appointed in the South unless they are charged 
to reaffirm the principles wh'ch have under- 
girded and guided the actions of the present 
trustees, principles which in the main are ab- 
stracts from the rulings of the Supreme Court 
of the Universe, the Ten Commandments and 
the Sermon on the Mount. 


Southern Educational Work 
BY REV. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, D. D. 


Who are the people who represent u3 in the 
South-land? One of the most valuable 
pamphlets published by the American Mis- 
sionary Association is that which comprises 
the list of our missionaries. And if you will 
give careful heed to these, you will find in the 
names recorded there suggestions of our 
noblest traditions, of our present inspirations 
and of our future hopes; names like Robinson 
and Elliott suggest Co'onial history; Hooker 
and Edwards remind us of great divines; 
Phillipsand Webster, of comprehensive states- 
men; and Morrison, Hamlin, Riggs, Lee and 
Scudder, of missionaries pre eminent for faith 
and service. If it were desirable to form a 
new society of the Sons and Daughters of the 
Mayflower, it could be recruited from the lists 
of our American Missionary Association 
teachers and missionaries. 

One sees, too, the influence of other nation- 
alities in names German, French and Spanish, 
showing the out-reaching sympathy with us 
in our ideals of those who perchance were 
born in other conditions. The names of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Lefthandbear and Mr. and 
Mrs. Littledog suggest that the dreams of 
Eliot and of David Brainerd, in some small 
measure anyway, have been realized, while 
Chinese names, like Jee Gam, and Japanese 
names, like Mr. Sasakura, reveal that the ends 
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of the earth are contributing their choice 
spirits to help us in our work of placing our 
institutions and our ideals at the disposal of 
the eight different races among which we are 
working. 

If these are the people, what is their train- 
ing? Are they simply good people with gener- 
ous instinets, who have zeal but without ade- 
quate knowledge? On the contrary, they come 
from our finest colleges and universities. 
Harvard and Yale and Amherst, Mt. Hol- 
yoke, Smith and Wellesley, Oberlin, and 
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scores of others, have sent their choice spirits 
to this work. These men and women are 
among the finest characters our Congregation- 
alism has produced. 

Our teachers are marvelously patient under 
conditions which are irritating and unneses- 
sary. I do not refer to any hampering which 
may exist in their environment in the South- 
land, but to the fact that so many of them 
have in the equipment with which they work 
instruments so crude in presence of the refined 
ability that they bring to it, that their souls 
are constantly harassed because of those very 
limitations. Poor libraries and laboratories; 
inferior tools to work with. These, too often, 
are the things which stand between the teacher 
and his best accomplishments in the interests 
of the pupil. 

These things are unnecessary. Unneces- 
sary, because of the fact that those of us who 
support these institutions never saw such an 
era of prosperity as we behold today; never 
had so much of God’s money in our hand; 
never had such an ability as is ours just now 
to thoroughly equip these splendid institutions 
of ours for their noble and for their efficient 
work. 


Hawaii’s Appeal 
BY REV. DOREMUS SCUDDER, D. D., HONOLULU 


No man is yet born who has been granted 
the vision of the meaning of that tiny group 
of islands in the mid Pacific intrusted by God 
to our republic after three centuries of as 
providential a history as that of any land 
this earth has ever had. We who live on the 
greund see certain trends which fill our souls 
with noble prophecies, but in what these will 
issue only the great Pilot of the nations 
can tell. Though affiliated as our Hawaiian 
churches are to the Congregational Churches 
of the Union and though intensely loyal 
thereto, we have so little fear of Presbyterian- 
ism that our local conferences possess many 
of the admirable features of that workable 
polity. We have no bishops by name, yet the 
thing that the New Testament calls bishops is 
appearing among us by process of spiritual 
evolution. Last May in the annual meeting 
of the Territorial Association provision was 
made for the participation of American and 
Korean Methodist brethren, and on the board 
of our great mid-Pacific institute the presiding 
elder of that church has been elected by our 
home missionary board. There is not so 
much talk about Christian unity out there 
as there is realization of it in practice. All 
this lends a peculiar charm to the campaign in 
Hawaii. 

Come with me on horseback riding along the 
two thousand feet level road belting great 
Haleakala Mountain. We fallin with Father 
J., a Catholic priest. ‘‘Good day, Father, 
whither bound?” ‘‘ToUlupalakua.” ‘‘ Have 
you any people there?” ‘O, yes, all the 
Hawaiians in that place belong to our Church.” 
His parish is large, hecan go but once a month 
or so, his coming is a great event. The next 
day, Sunday, five miles down the moun- 
tain is hot Makena, on the seashore our 
churches hold a quarterly meeting. Father J. 
went home that afternoon in a rage. Every 
Hawaiian in the place had gone to Makena 
and his service had priest but no people. That 
happened to me three months ago and all as 
naturally as the sunshine: no advertising, no 
attempt whatever to gather the people from 
the surrounding country. 

There is no question that the fierce white 
race with its death-dealing drinks and its 
strenuous living must soon make an end of 
the most genial man mother earth has nur- 
tured. The Hawaiian is slowly fading, min- 
gling his blood with that of more enduring 
peoples. Out of the mixture a new variety of 
human is crystallizing. Hawaii seems destined 
to give the world a unique race, speaking Eng- 
lish with an accent all its own, sunny tem- 
pered, the reflex of its clime, strong, like its 


mountains. Why not determine that its reli- 
gion shall be Christian? Buddhism already 
maintains more distinctive schools of its own 
than we do as Christians. Whence does the 
money come? Not from Japan; no, our plan- 
tation hands send streams of gold home; 
$6,000,000 in 1904 the president of the Keihin 
bank told me recently. Yet these busy work- 
ers have enough left to build, equip and main- 
tain some fifty schools to teach their children 
Buddhism, the Japanese language and loyalty 
not to the Stars and Stripes primarily, but to 
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Mutsuhito—children born under Old Glory 
and destined to vote as citizens of the Union. 

I know now that God means Hawaii to be 
one door to Asia. We are just amalgamating 
our three Honolulu schools into a great insti- 
tution bearing the name Mid-Pacific Institute. 
With not a stroke of advertising we have 
sixty-three Japanese and eighty-one Chinese 
boys, and eighty-five Chinese, Japanese and 
Hawaiian girls already at work. One hun- 
dred Korean young men are waiting to enter 
the institution. We have only to let the peo- 
ple on the plantations know there is room and 
we can double our members. I know of no 
such ideal missionary opening in the world 
today. 

For in the last analysis Asiatics must ex- 
plain us white men to Asia. What Huns and 
Visigoths were to ancient Rome, we are to 
the yellow men, only far more puissant be- 
cause of our marvelous inventions. It is a 
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positive disadvantage for a true religion like 
Christianity to be backed up by an aggressive, 
not always scrupulous, commercial and polit- 
ical force like that of the white man. Now in 
Hawaii the Asiatic is born on our soil, grows 
up with our children, our language is his, our 
institutions his institution, he intermarries 
with us, heis one of us. Yet he is an Asiatic, 
he knows Asia, he can go to Asia and carry 
the white man’s religion as an Asiatic to 
Asiatics. It is the opportunity of modern 
history. 
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. From Travois to Automobile 
THE OLD AND THE NEW IN INDIAN LIFE 
BY REV. RICHARD H. HARPER, OKLAHOMA 


Within the memory of Indians now living 
one means of transportation was the travois. 
But civilization brushed aside the travois and 
put in its place the wagon. After the wagon 
came the carriage—either a top buggy, a cov- 
ered spring wagon, or a surrey. Last sum- 
mer, when the Rosebud Reservation was 
thrown open for settlement, visitors at Bone- 
steel were amazed to see Sioux Indians whirl 
into town in family automobiles. One enter- 
prising red—Black Cloud—made a handsome 
sum hauling prospective settlers about the 
reservation in his automobile. 

The change from the Indian of former 
years, with his travois, to Black Cloud with 
his automobile is great. Yet it is but a type of 
many changes which have come; and is, in it- 
self, insignificant in importance when com- 
pared with others which have rushed into the 
life of the Indian. 

In the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation 
in Oklahoma today, on the part of the men, 
citizen’s clothing is the rule and the blanket 
the exception. The women have not made 
much change in dress. 

The tepee is disappearing. Now a number 
of Indians are hiring houses built and are 
living in them. Not long before leaving home 
to come to this meeting I was in an Indian’s 
home which cost $800. It isa substantial cot- 
tage of four rooms, of which the owner is 
proud. And, though he is deaf and dumb and 
blind, he has planned this home for his chil- 
dren, to whom it will go at his death. The 
money with which to build this house was ob- 
tained by the sale of land. 

The white man could lease the land of the 
Indian. This brought money to the latter 
and he did not know how to use it. Nor does 
he know now, though he is learning slowly. 
The man who formerly shot down his buffalo, 
and obtained from it meat for his sustenance, 
fur for his cowgring and skin out of which to 
make his tepee, now walks into the store and 
buys a can of beef and suit of clothes. And 
when he wishes a house built, he calls on the 
white contractor. 

Oklahoma expects a new thing soon. She 
has hoped for it for years, and keeps on hop- 
ing. It seems likely that during the coming 
session of Congress, Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory will be admitted to the Union as one 
great state. With the Indians of the Indian 
Territory, Congress has made treaties, promis- 


- ing that liquor ‘shall never come into the land 
_ of the Indian without his consent. The best 


Indian people do not want liquor. But liquor 
men want them to have it; for there is money 
in it to the liquor seller. What will be done? 
Liquor dealers will bring to bear on the law- 
makers all possible influences to get them to 
leave out of the Enabling Act a prohibitory 
clause. The question resolves itself into this: 
Shall the treaties of the United States with 
the Indians of Indian Territory be held 
sacred, and the new state have prohibition? 
Or, will the United States discharge the trea- 
ties, omit a prohibitory clause from the Ena- 
bling Act, and forever dishonor herself before 
God and men? 


Our Responsibility 
BY SEC. WILLIAM L. TENNEY 


We hear it often said of late that the Negro 
is ap unpopular subject. Hasty travelers 
through the South report that nothing can be 
done for him. He is hopelessly lazy, dishon- 
est, immoral. Our papers have in many cases 
ceased to criticise as word has come of the 
burning at the stake of a Negro by an igno- 
rant and infuriated mob who believed him 
guilty of an unspeakable crime, but soon 
learned that they had put to death the wrong 
man. It is only one Negro less, common sen- 
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timent seems to say, and the shame of our 
life in America today is that we are tempted 
to accept such a sentiment in regard to the 
Negro race as one which we can do but little 
to overcome. Yet we live in the world of God 
who is the Father of us all. If every railing 
word which has ever been brought against the 
Negro race were true, it would still remain that, 
as those who hold to the gospel of Jesus Christ 
and recognize the fundamental character of 
the Golden Rule, the responsibility becomes 
but the weightier for us to regard the Negro’s 
need and the white man’s indifference as but 
a challenge to service for all of us who believe 
in the living and loving God, who has revealed 
himself in our brother, Jesus Christ. 

Let me ask you to consider our responsi- 
bility as those who are called upon to inherit 
the best fruit of our denominational past. I be- 
lieve that what Congregationalism needs today 
is the acceptance of a rational doctrine of the 
apostolic succession. We are called upon to 
labor, not because of the laying upon our heads 
of the hands of those whose ordination goes 
back through the remote past to apostles of 
our Lord and our Lord himself, but we are 
called upon to receive upon our heads in direct 
fashion the divine hands of our Lord as is 
possible for us to render more efficient, more 
fruitful, more intelligent Christian service by 
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reason of the consecration, the sacrifice, the 
glorious achievements of those who have gone 
before. 

It is for us as Congregationalists to learn 
the lesson which common sense and a regard 
for the integrity of our denomination demands, 
that when we find institutions built up, as have 
been so many institutions in the South, 
through the munificent gifts of those who 
have gone before; when we find opportuni- 
ties for effective service made possible by the 
wise and strenuous achievements of those who 
have labored in fields at first almost impossi- 
ble to till; when we find a growing spirit of 
co-operation on the part of the wisest and the 
best people in the South, many of whom at 
one time misapprehended the significance of 
our labors, it is wise for us to put ourselves 
in this direct line of the apostolic succession 
and learn the lesson that the first claim upon 
our intelligent interests, our prayers and our 
pocket-books belongs to these institutions 
which stand for the blessing of God as granted 
in the past, rather than to those appeals which 
come to us from we know not what source. 








The A. M. A.’s Work in Relation to 
the Social Movements of Our Nation 
BY PROF. E. A. STEINER, D. D. 


My qualification for speaking here is the 
fact that in all this varied universe with its 
mysteries of heaven and earth and sea await- 
ing disclosure, from the time when I began to 
discern aught, my eyes have been holden by 
that greatest of all mysteries on earth, the 
human being. I have always studied that 
human being, not as embodied in one race, 
but as he manifests himself through various 


strains of blood, or colors of skin; as he ex- 
presses his thoughts, great and little, in many 
languages, and as he interprets the aspirations 
of his soul in many different faiths. I have 
seen and felt something of that human trag- 
edy, than which there is none greater; that of 
being pushed aside by the stronger and more 
numerous, of being deprived of those human 
rights which your soul knows are your own, 
that of being despised because of the pigment 
of your skin, or the faith of your fathers. 
There is no greater tragedy than this; and 
though playrights and novelists have neg- 
lected it, there is certainly no more tragic 
moment for a child or a man (and more tragic 
it is in the child) than when the child or the 
man first realizes that he does not belong to 
those to whom he thinks he belongs, and when 
he is cast off by those for whose fellowship 
his soul yearns. I have sympathetically (too 
sympathetically, perhaps) watched the social 
movements of humanity, movements fraught 
by great consequences and loaded with fate; 
I have studied the history of the development 
of at least two great races of the human fam- 
ily, and have come to the firm and unoshakable 
conclusion that we all have one Father, and 
that the marks of his creative workmanship 
are upon us all, and that his Spirit is eager to 
infill every human soul. 

This society appeals to me. First, because 
it has discovered the largest and most needy 
field for social effort which is found any where 
today; secondly, because it has discovered 
some of the remedies for the ills which hinder 
social progress among the people in its charge; 
and, thirdly, because for many decades it has 
unflinchingly and successfully applied these 
remedies. 

Fifty years of what our friends call mis- 
directed effects in higher education can be 
justified by the results in the lives of a half- 
dozen men, whom I could easily name. In 
the application of this remedy to the wards of 
our society, we must not be deterred by that 
unchristian as well as unscientific declaration, 
that by educating them you open the door for 
the destruction of the white race. It may be 
true that in the process of time God has a 
higher work for the Negroes, as I certainly 
believe he has, and also it may be true they 
may increase and we decrease; there may bea 
yellow peril and the white race be doomed to 
extinction. But they also say that Niagara 
will wear itself away, that the sun is going to 
burn itself out and that all of New England 
will return to the sea from whence it came. 
Yet we still buy excursion tickets to Niagara 
and plant our crops for the sun to ripen them 
and buy stocks in New England industrials. 
Granting, however, that we are doomed to 
pass away, we cannot de less than we are 
doing, and we must pass on the social secret 
which we possess to those whose value our 
race has not yet fathomed, to those whom God 
raises up, where his laggard army fell. 


The Data of Hopefulness 
BY SEC. CHARLES J. RYDER, D. D. 


An encouraging feature in that which is 
fundamental to the development of this work 
and the solution of this problem lies in the 
gradual recognition of essential conditions. 
The American Missionary Association was 
the first of any organization to introduce in- 
dustrial training into the South. The indus- 
trial department of Talladega College, Ala- 
bama, antedates all other institutions in the 
establishment of such a course. It is a most 
encouraging fact in the progress of events in 
the South that other educators, especially the 
leaders of the Negro race themselves are little 
by little coming to recognize that the A. M. A. 
was fundamentally right at the first and is 
still right and that ‘‘comprehensive educa- 
tion” is what the Negroes and any other race 
must have. It is a happy feature that the 
schools of purely industrial training are little 
by little introducing courses of higher instruc- 
tion. Itis equally encouraging that those in- 


stitutions that have too largely, perhaps, 
confined themselves to higher courses of in- 
struction are introducing industrial training. 

The statistics refute the oft-repeated mis- 
take that the Negroes are flocking to cities 
with undue rapidity. During the past ten 
years the white population in rural districts 
has increased less rapidly than the Negro 
population. Whereas, the increased urban 
population of the Negroes has been less than 
that of the white. 

Another datum of hopefulness along indus- 
trial lines is the large increase of those en- 
gaged in skilled labor. 

Another datum of hopefulness is furnished 
in the literature of the South. 

I refer especially to the permanent litera- 
ture which gives its expression through bound 
volumes many of which will continue to be 
text-books concerning these problems. 

These authors are recognizing the magni- 
tude of this problem. 

Mrs. Hammond’s wonderful novel entitled, 
The Master Word, presents in fiction the pa- 
thetic story and noble defense of a Southern 
Negro girl. Here again we have another evi- 
dence of the hopefulness of the outlook. The 
pen of a refined Southern woman in delicate 
and chaste language touched the heart of the 
Southern problem when she portrays the life 
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of the octoroon girl. Good men and good 
women North and South are recognizing the 
importance of these problems and are calmly 
but earnestly seeking their Christian solution. 

The best institutions in the South are gath- 
ering these quaint old slave melodies and 
singing them with all the technical accuracy 
of trained musicians. Be it said to the honor 
of Fisk University that it sends its young men 
through the country every year to gather these 
old weird folk-song of the blacks, and the 
folk-song of no race on earth is more beauti- 
ful or tender or moving than these. A race 
that could maintain faith and trust in God 
during all the bitter years of slavery is a 
race of persistent religious conviction and 
perennial spiritual life, and those who are 
their children today havea right to be proud 
of that race for its history as well as for its 
present achievements and future hope. 

The Moores, the Proctors, the Washingtons, 
the Richard Wrights, the Works and a host 
of others, noble, far-seeing, patriotic, God- 
fearing young colored men of America, are 
leading this great black race out of the mid- 
night and darkness of the past into intelli- 
gence and religious earnestness, constantly 
restraining them from violence and bloodshed. 

These data of hopefulness are numerous 
and significant. They include the fact that 
the fundamental conditions in the develop- 
ment of this work are more and more recog- 
nized; that comprehensive education is taking 
the place of rival systems; that professional 
men and laborers are each filling their posi- 
tions of influence in the elevation of their own 
races; that the plantations are not being de- 
serted; that in skilled labor these races are 
gradually taking their proper place; that the 
white South is recognizing slowly but surely 
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the magnitude of this problem and that the 
only possible permanent solution is the Chris- 
tian solution; we find also this splendid body 
of young men and women in the Negro leader- 
ship of the race. These are facts hopeful and 
comprehensive and prophetic. We are keep- 
ing this stalwart youth, rapidly developing 
into vigorous manhood, in his baby clothes. 
The work has outgrown our faith and sacri- 
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fice. With these great national problems lying 
at the very heart of the missionary work of 
this association, called to it not by human 
voices but by the voice of God, with oppor- 
tunities opening today unequaled in the his- 
tory of the nation, shall we not respond during 
the coming year through earnest labor and 
sacrifice, by united effort and the combining 
of gifts large and small to put into the treasury 
of the American Missionary Association for 
this stupendous work in the interests of 
patriotism and for the kingdom of God, one 
million American dollars for the redemption 
of America? 


Segregation versus Integration 
BY REV. AMORY H. BRADFORD, D. D. 


After referring to the work of the associa- 
tion during the past year, the president said 
that the association had stood for principles 
rather than for institutions, and he devoted 
his address to a study of two theories as to 
the wisest way of dealing with the oppressed 
races in our country. He asked, Is the wisest 
method of treating the population of any state 
that of keeping its classes, races and condi- 
tions by themselves? or, should every effort 
be made to obliterate class and racial distinc- 
tions, and to bring the people into unity reli- 
giously, commercially, industrially and polit- 
ically? Hethen considered the tendencies to 
segregation, and showed that in the Colonial 
and later times there had been a conflict be- 
tween those who desired to segregate the 
states and those who wished to unify them, 
and that the Civil War was the result. It 
was the inevitable end of the contest between 
those who desired separation and those who 
desired unity. A republic divided against it- 
self cannot stand. 

The same kind of a contest is now going 
on in Russia, and would have disturbed both 
Germany and Italy if their unity had not bean 
accomplished by growth. The United States 
in these days is witnessing a revival of the 
tendency toward segregation, and this time it 
concerns races rather than states. It is man- 
ifest in the treatment by those who are in the 
majority of all the races, but especially in 
their treatment of the colored race. 

This position is one of the most intensely 
pernicious and unpatriotic that can be taken 
by any citizen of the nation. If carried out it 
would compel the colored people to consider 
their own interests rather than those of the 
nation, and gradually would create a state 
within a state whose interests would be hos- 
tile to those of the larger nation. Grievances 
would be imagined, suspicion engendered and 
the harmony of the republic destroyed. 


Opposed to that is the theory of integration, 
which insists that every means possible should 
be used to bring all classes and races into har- 
mony. When the question is asked how in- 
tegration may be promoted, three answers 
follow: 

1. By association. Association does not 
mean that the uncongenial should be forced 
into companionship, but that all false distinc- 
tions should be obliterated; and that those 
who desire to be friendly should not be sepa- 
rated. 

2. Integration requires education. Where 
people are educated the physical peculiarities 
become secondary. The educated man knows 
that industry, integrity and decency are essen- 
tial to recognition. He knows that the irre- 
sponsible, the indecent and the ignorant are 
nuisances. The value of the educational work 
of this association now appears. What it has 
done and is doing in schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, is beyond praise. The color of the 
worker can never be inferred from his achieve- 
ment. Whites who are as uncultured as blacks 
as a rule are as rude, as boisterous and as 
disgusting. 

3. Education requires religion, in order that 
it may have a guarantee of moral character. 
The intelligently religious are usually ethi- 
cally sane. The object of education is the 
realization of perfect justice in all human re- 
lations; the same is the object of religion. 
The colored people especially need an intelli- 
gent interpretation of the religious life; they 
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are getting it in the schools and colleges of 
this association—in the teaching and preach 
ing of those whom we are sending to them. 

It may be said that after association, edu- 
cation and religion have done their best for 
the colored man the white man will not toler- 
ate him as an equal and asa brother. To 
this two answers may be given: some of the 
white race will never be just to the colored, 
but others of larger vision and nobler nature 
will. Sometime they will become Christian 
and then the problem will be solved. Amal- 
gamation has always existed where the races 
have been contiguous. The only way to check 
it is to elevate the character of the individual 
man and woman. 

I believe that I but interpret the whole his- 
tory of this association, when I urge that the 
welfare of our republic, and the advancement 
of the kingdom of God require that the 
constant emphasis of all patriotic citizens 
should be on the essential divinity and conse- 
quent sanctity of man as man; on the things 
which unite rather than on the things which 
divide; on integration rather than segrega- 
tion, to the end that our union may be one 
and indestructible, the noblest: illustration of 
human brotherbood in the history of the 
world. 

Would not such a picture as the following 
prophesy great things for the future of the 
nation? 

Place: the dining-room of the White House 
in Washington; Host: the first citizen of the 
world, Theodore Roosevelt; Guests: Oscar 
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Strauss, the Hebrew philanthropist, Charles 
A. Eastman, the Indian physician, Jee Gam, 
the Chinese Christian pastor, and Booker T. 
Washington, the incomparable leader of his 
people; Subject of conversation: How may 
each race here represented contribute the 
most toward making the United States a 
union of races? Such a dinner party all 
lovers of humanity would approve, and some 
such scene I firmly believe all loyal citizens 
of the republic will some time demand. 


The New South and the New Negro 
BY REV. H. H. PROCTOR, ATLANTA, GA, 


Fifteen years ago I came into your midst 
and had the privilege of studying for three 
years in one of your noblest institutions, from 
which I have the honor of bearing a degree. 
Since then I have spent twelve years in labor 
and love at the point where New England, the 
new South and the new Negro meet. Within 
eyeshot of my home there stands the editorial 
sanctum from whose eminence Grady dreamed 
of the new South. Lifting up my eyes any 
day round about me I[ behold the encircling 
hills of the city crowned with Christian col- 
leges for colored youth, veritable bonfires of 
living light kindled by your generous hand. 
On the campus of one of these institutions lies 
a bowlder carried all the way from New Eng- 
land to be placed by the hands of his devoted 
students over the body of a Puritan who spent 
himself in behalf of the new Negro. It is the 
interplay of these three forces that makes the 
Southland the most fascinating spot on Amer- 
ican soil. 

Your missionaries taught us the spirit of 
tolerance. Whatever may be said of the early 
Puritan in this matter the missionaries you 
sent us had this in an eminent degree and 
taught it to us. In this, too, they were not 
without a foundation to build on. Flexibility 
is one of our native traits. This was flexibil- 
ity. The Negro has the flexibility of a rubber 
ball; the harder you throw him down the 
higher up he bounds. He thrives in spite of 
adversity. It is this trait cultivated and de- 
veloped that will insure the Negro his niche in 
the national life. And it is this quality in the 
Negro that accounts for the peace in the South 
today. The whole South is indebted to your 
missionaries for teaching us in patience, self- 
denial, tolerance, and flexibility. It is not 
much known, but that has been the saftey- 
valve of the South since the war. It was not 
the Kuklux Klan; that failed ignominiously. 
It was that Pilgrim Band from the hills of 
New England that averted the race war in the 
South. 

You have taught us endurance. We used to 
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believe in rabbit feet, but now we are believing 
more in our own feet. We believe pluck is the 
only luck worth having, and that Providence 
helps those who help themselves. We are 
therefore turning a deaf ear to chimerica 
schemes of colonization and emigration, and 
have decided to work out our own destiny 
where we are. Some of us will surely go 
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abroad as business men and missionaries, 
especially to Africa, for the heart of the up- 
lifted black man is bound to yearn for his 
brethren in his ancestral home; numbers 
will scatter through the North and West; but 
the most of us have decided to work out our 
destiny where our people have suffered, bled 
and died. 

We believe we havea right to the ballot. Be- 
lieving it is unbecoming in any American cit- 
izen not to be interested in the Government, we 
refuse to be disfranchised without a protest. 
As an alumnus of Yale my vote is sent for 
all the way to Atlanta when a member of the 
Yale corporation is to be chosen. But the pre- 
vailing sentiment of Georgia says I am not fit 
to vote in her election. If Georgia is right, 
Yale is wrong. We lay down this challenge 
to the South: Put up any fair test you will 
for voting, that of education or property, or 
both, and apply it to black and white alike. 


The Work of Congregational 
Churches in the South 


BY REV. J. E. SMITH, CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


These churches are some of the first fruits 
of the schools and are composed of young 
people, almost all of whom can read and write, 
and are our most intelligent, thrifty and pro- 
gressive people. Dominated with New Testa- 
ment ideas as Congregationalists understand 
and interpret them, quiet and orderly, rever- 
ential and devotional in their worship, they 
disprove the prevalent idea that the Negro 
constitutionally and religiously is more emo- 
tional and excitable than other intelligent 
people. The members of these churches are 
usually thoughtful, conservative and safe. 
Their influence is always on the side of law, 
order and sanitation. They teach that true 
wisdom and insured safety is to ‘“‘ touch not, 
taste not, handle not the intoxicating cup.” 

Our Congregational churches in the South 
stand for the home and family and teach that 
marriage is a divine institution, and that no 
race can rise in the scale of true civilization 
without a well-ordered family life at its base, 
so they encourage early marriages and large 
families. They have the good will and en- 
couragement of many of the leading white 
people, who often express their confidence in 
a public way. 


Side Lights from the Worcester 
A. M. A. Meeting 


“* A neglected freeman is a greater peril than 
a well-kept slave.”’—President Nyce. 


Even the weather man was kind enough to 
postpone the rain till after the closing session. 


The only thing lacking for which any one 
could have asked—a vision of the Stars and 
Stripes above the platform. 


The super-abounding hospitality of Worces- 
ter’s homes must be the real explanation of 
its very meager hotel accommodations. 


The entire appropriation for the Hawaiian 
work, $8,000, was exactly the value of an auto- 
mobile, recently reduced by fire to a mass of 
old junk on a highway in Boston’s suburbs. 


The jubilee singers surpassed themselves at 
every session, breaking all records. The 
Lullaby Song, words and music both by Pro- 
fessor Work, as sung by his wife, was beyond 
praise. 

Joseph Smith seems to be the Jacob Riis of 
Chattanooga, as shown by the remark of one 
of its leading citizens quoted by Dr. Ryder: 
**JoSmith? He is the most useful citizen we 
have among us.” 

Sec. Asher Anderson reported that there 
were 655 delegates. It was one of the largest 
annual meetings of the association ever held; 
489 came from churches, 204 were pastors, 132 
were life members and 102 visitors. 


The systematic and efficient cultivation of 


the Eastern district throughout the entire year 
by Sec. George H. Gutterson helps to explain 
the large local attendance whenever an annual 
meeting is held in New England, and is a con- 
stant source of strength to the association. 


When Colonel Kauffman came down from 
the platform Wednesday evening, he was 
greeted by an old Union soldier with these 
words: ‘‘ Colonel, I helped fling a lot of iron 
into your city oncs, and I want to tell you that 
you’ve done me a lot of good tonight! ”’ 


Rockwood Hoar finely developed the thought 
that the A. M. A. is touching the vital prob- 
lems of national existence; that the industrial, 
intellectual and moral education of its many 
peoples is essential not only to the Church’s 
progress, but to the maintenance of repre- 
sentative government. 

It was fittingly voted at the business meet- 
ing that Secretary Beard be asked to write the 
history of the association, in view of its six- 
tieth anniversary next year. Dr. Beard led 
the concert of prayer at the opening session, 
which is observed so far as possible at the 
same hour in the various schools and churches 
of the association from Alaska to Porto Rico. 


Even the “ old-time” negro preachers are 
being inflaenced by the ideals of our associa- 
tion preachers, as witness the darky whom 
Dr. Ryder reported as preaching on the Lord’s 
Prayer and exhorting his hearers against fool- 
ish ambitions for ‘‘ white furbelows,’’ de- 
elared, ‘*‘ We pray, * Give us this day our daily 
bread,’ and den we reach out our hands for 
cake!’ 


Nuggets from Rev. H. H. Proctor, who 
nobly sustained his reputation for oratory: 
‘* We used to believe in rabbit feet; now we 
believe more in our own feet.” ‘It is nota 
grandfather that a voter needs; his grand- 
father simply needs a grandson.” ‘‘ We prize 
our rights as highly as you do yours, and per- 
haps a little more so, because we never had 
them.” ‘* What the South needs is not white 
supremacy, but right supremacy.”’ 





Pastoral Proddings 
FROM LOCAL CHURCH PAPERS 


Don’t Forget the Church. Yes, young 
friends, you are at full blast in your school 
work now; but if you entirely neglect your 
church work you make a great mistake.— 
Boylston Church Messenger. 


Wanted. Twenty-five men and women to 
join the church next communion, Nov. 5. 
The pastor has already the names of nine. 
Fill out following application: 

APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to confess Christ by uniting with the 
Central Congregational Church of Philadelphia, 
Nov. 5. 


DOs oscavasasecs scisedkodanh chav ee beenbedsscteesetes 
PODS, ois oscve snes choadeceuben chacteneer te awee cies 


If so, sign, detach, place in the offering plate; 
hand or mail to the pastor. 


Plunge In. Did we see you at the beach 
shivering knee-deep in the water, dreading 
the approaching waves? Why didn’t you 
plunge in? Once completely wet, all is de- 
lightful. Now take the lesson and plunge 
into the church work without any useless 
waiting. Too many are fussing around with 
hardly their toes in the work. Plunge in!— 
Boylston Church Messenger. 


Do It Now. Now is the time, no matter 
what your relation to the church may be, to 
begin to do something for it. Perhaps you 
are outside all church relations. If so, now 
is the time to begin to ally yourself with this 
great moral institution. Perhaps you have 
been an occasional attendant, but have done 
nothing in support of the church. Now is the 
time to hire a sitting or sign an offering card 
and begin to give regularly so much a week. 
Now is the time to work for the church. 
Now is the time to be loyal to it. Now is 
the time to pray for it. Now is the time!— 
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deavorer. 


The Mind to Work. Unless we have en- 
thusiasm, we can have no progress. If we 
belong to a church and do not love every inch 
of her old walls, why, then there is little 
temper in us. There can be no whetting of 
the blade, no fine cutting edge, no strokes 
that count. The difficulties of church life are 
many and involved, but most of them are not 
outside but within the membership. Let us 
have enthusiasm and rapturous attachment 
to persons, places, ideas, programs. Let us 
have passion in the heart and fire in the 
blood for the best business in the world. Is 
there anything half so attractive, any pull so 
strong as Christ’s program and work in his 
kingdom? ‘So we built the wall—for the 
people had a mind to work.”—The Thermom- 
eter. 

Now let the home comers get into harness 
with all possible dispatch. No balking, no 
kicking, no side stepping, but a strong pull 
all together.—Boylston Church Messenger. 





Viewpoints 


The Republic, ‘‘New England’s Catholic 
Weekly,” has a portrait on its cover this week 
of Archbishop Williams, ‘‘under whose en- 
lightened leadership New England has become 
virtually New Ireland.’’ 

Bishop Mills of the United Brethren, ad- 
dressing a Pennsylvania conference of that 
church counseled the preachers to do their 
duty in “tan age of graft’’ in fighting corrup- 
tion wherever they found it. 

Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon remarked at 
his first prayer meeting of the season, ‘‘ The 
most awful aspect of the insurance scandal 
in New York is the moral obtuseness of the 
men to the fact that they have done anything 
amiss.”’ 


The real secret of mutualization in life 
insurance has been discovered by that com- 
pany whose president and his family drew 
nearly $4,000,000 from the concern within less 
than twenty years. Mutual—between us.— 
Springfield Republican. 

The Watchman and the Biblical Recorder 
condemn Mr. Cortelyou’s relation to the New 
York Life Insurance Company’s contribution 
to a partisan treasury’s coffers; and the Bibli- 
cal Recorder calls on the President to repu- 
diate the business, to return the money and ge’ 
rid of Mr. Cortelyou. 

Both the Churchman and the Church Stand- 
ard condemn the action of the Protestant 
Episcopal Convention of the diocese of New 
York in refusing to take action on the resolu- 
tions introduced by Rev. Mr. Chew, which we 
printed last week, resolutions which are so in 
accord with New Testament ethics that their 
indorsement by any Christian body theoretic- 
ally viewed might be taken as a matter of 
course. 

The New York Sun heralds as a novelty 
the Ministerial Bureau of Information of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. Massachu- 
setts Congregationalists have had for several 
years an organ!zation—the Board of Ministe- 
rial Supply—which serves a similar purpose. 
The Sun comments on the small salaries of 
the clergy throughout the country, averaging 
now less than a good mechanic’s wages, and 
adds: 


At this time there is a great deal of talk 
about “‘commercialism’”; yet never before 
was the number of men and women enthusias- 
tically emgaged in pursuits which offer no 
promise of a large or even a relatively consider- 
able monetary reward so great as it is now— 
ministers, professors and other teachers and 
men of science toiling day and night in labora- 
tories for benefits to mankind which in the 
past have been of inestimable value and in the 
future promise to be of even greater value 
to society. These are the noble army of civi- 
lization, and to them we give the crown. 
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The Runaway. Pumpkins 


BY LUCRETIA LARKIN 


When Miss Belinda planted her garden 
in the spring, she made her pumpkin-bed 
beside her back fence. ‘It will be away 
from the boys there,” she declared, and 
then she frowned. You see, Miss Belinda 
didn’t like boys, and that was one reason 
why boys didn’t like Miss Belinda. It 
was too bad she didn’t know this, because 
everybody might have been happier. 

Miss Belinda’s garden was the best in 
town. Her roses were redder and 
sweeter than her neighbors’; her 
apples were juicier and rounder; 
her grapes hung thicker; and her 
pumpkins—never were there big- 
ger or yellower or more wonderful 
pumpkins in all the world, if we 
can believe the stories which 
Teddy and Joe and Sammy Dens. 
more told. 

I can’t tell just what Miss Be- 
linda did to help grow such mar- 
velous pumpkins, except that she 
kept the weeds away and gave 
them so much sun that they grew 
great green leaves to use as sun- 
shades and waving fans to keep 
them cool. 

When Miss Belinda chose her 
pumpkin-planting place, Jacky 
and Tess were away off in another 
state, and the little battered and 
blackened house next door was 
empty and forlorn. They came to 
live in it just as Miss Belinda’s 
pumpkin vines were beginning to 
blossom, and three of the great 
yellow buds peeped through the 
fence to see what the new chil- 
dren were doing. Pumpkins, like 
people, are often curious and want 
to see. 

It was a funny back yard that 
went with this battered and black- 
ened house. Some burr bushes 
grew by the back door and a rhu- 
barb plant made a great green 
blot on the rocky, unkept bit of 
dusty land. Then there was a 
long clothesline always full of 
clothes, two children and a furry 
kitten. 

The pumpkins found this all 
very interesting, and one day two 
very, very naughty ones planned 
to run away. They were the same 
that were hiding in the yellow blos- 
soms when they peeped through 
the fence. It was an easy mat- 
ter to hide beneath the rhubarb plant, 
and Jacky and Tess never spied them 
until they had grown so round and yellow 
that the green leaves couldn’t cover them 
any longer. 

Ol!” exclaimed Jacky. 

“OQ!” whispered Tess. And they 
clapped their hands and danced a lively 
jig. 

“We'll have a jack-o’-lantern with 
great holes for eyes, an’ a candle to light 
him!” shouted Jacky. 

‘‘An’ maybe pumpkin pies, an’ two 
little saucer ones with what’s left over, 
for you an’ me! ”’ said Tess raptuously. 

Just then Miss Belinda came softly 


For the Children 


down her walk, and Jacky and Tess re- 
membered. 

“*T ’spect we can’t have even one of 
them,”’ sobbed Tess. 

‘*No,” said Jacky, ‘‘we can’t ’less we 
break the eighth commandment an’ 
steal.” , 

Tess shivered. ‘‘I ’spect,’’ she said, 
and then she cried a real hard cry, it was 
all so disappointing. , 

Jacky just sat on the steps and kicked 
his heels together hard. His face was 
red and his eyes were bright. 





JACK AND JACKY 


‘*Why didn’t Miss Belinda keep her old 
pumpkins!”’ he declared loudly. ‘‘She’s 
a cross old thing an’ only scowls at us 
every day. She has heaps of pumpkins 
an’ I don’t believe she makes one single 
jack-o’-lantern, an’ if the vines ran away 
an’ grew pumpkins in our yard Tess, why 
aren’t those pumpkins ours!” 

But Tess shook her head and sobbed 
again. ‘They didn’t grow their roots 
here,’ she said. ‘“‘There never would 
have been any pumpkins in our yard ’less 
Miss Belinda had planted them!” 

‘“‘We might find only one,” argued 
Jacky. ‘It’s hard to see everything that 
grows, Besides, what would it matter, 
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just one, when Miss Belinda’s going to 
pick a whole shedful!” 

Tess shook her head again sadly. ‘‘We 
must get the cart an’ carry them home 
right now, ’less they’ll be a temptation, 
Jacky. We must do it right now,’ she 
said. 

And by.and by Miss Belinda heard a 
funny creak, creak coming up her walk. 
She opened her door and looked straight 
at Jacky. 

‘‘Tt’s your pumpkins,” he explained 
soberly. ‘‘They ran away an’ grew under 
ourrhubarb plant. That’s why we 
didn’t see them an’ bring them to 
you before.”’ 

Miss Belinda smiled. she hada 
pleasant look in her wrinkled face 
when she did it. Jacky forgot 
that she frowned and was a “‘cross 
old thing.’’ It always pays to be 
pleasant. 

“IT hope you’ll make a jack-o’- 
lantern out of the biggest pump- 
kin,” he suggested politely, 
**’ cause it’s ’specially good for 
that!” 

‘** An’ the other one,” exclaimed 
Tess, “‘would make a bee.u-tiful 
pumpkin pie, with two little saucer 
ones made out of what’s left 
over.” 

And then, I can’t tell you just 
how it happened, but the little 
cart went creak, creak down Miss 
Belinda’s walk and Miss Belinda’s 
pumpkins went with it. 

“She said,’’ declared jubilant 
Jacky, ‘“‘You children seem to 
know just what those pumpkins 
grew for.” 

‘* An’ she said,” exclaimed Tess 
with a smile, ‘‘If pumpkins grew 
to make children happy, I’m going 
to help them by sharing and being 
kind.” 


A Rare Bird 


The reported sale in London of 
the skin of a great auk for $2,000 
marks a decided increase in the 
price of specimens of this bird, 
which as late as 1891, sold for 
$650. With litt'e probability that 
the seventy-odd known specimens 
will ever be added to, there is 
every reason to believe that, even 
at 42,000 this isa good investment. 
Only five examples of this flight- 
less bird appear to be in this coun- 
try—there being one each in the 
Smithsonian Institution, Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences, American Museum 
of Natural History, Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoélogy at Cambridge and Museum 
of Vassar College. Only two of the 
seventy-odd known great auk eggs exist 
in this country. Singularly enough, the 
egg of this bird commands nearly as 
high a price as the bird itself.—The Coun- 
try Calendar. 





Try saying this as fast as you can: 
A fly and a fleain a fine 
Were imprisoned. Now what could they do? 
Said the fly, ‘* Let us flee! ’’ 
“ Let us fly,” said the flea— 
So they flew, through a flaw in the fiue. 
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What Have You Learned From 
Your Children 


In order to give parents a share in the 
makiny us well as the enjoyment of our 
Children’s Number, we propose to them 
the question, What Have You Learned 
from your Children? The problem of 
teachiny is always before the father and 
the mother, but in the experience of life 
they learn almost as much from their chil- 
dren as they teach 

We offer two prizes of Five and Three 
Dollars, for the best answers to this ques- 
tion. The writers’ real names and ad- 
dresses must be signed, but will not be 
printed. 

The answers must not exceed three hun- 
dred words in length. They should give 
real instances of lessons learned in prac- 
tical experience with children rather than 
discussions or moralizings. They must 
reach us on or before Nov. 8. Finally 
the right to decide whether any answer 
is sufficiently to the point to merit a prize 
is reserved, and also the right to print 
other answers than those to which the 
prizes are awarded. Address all letters 
to Home Editor, The Congregationalist. 





Fads I Have Followed 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


There is no more faithful faddist than 
a boy. From the time he begins to enjoy 
any consecutive play his amusements may 
be divided into his games and his fads. 
His games fill his holidays and his out- 
door hours when he is with his gang. His 
fads are for his evenings and rainy days, 
when he is alone or with his chum. 

A boy’s first fad is usually collecting. 
Surely you have not forgotten those one 
hundred and fifty canceled postage stamps 
that you glued into your father’s old 
ledger with a sure and dirty hand? Mod. 
ern boys use gummed “stickers,’”’ but 
then the other fellows ‘‘swipe”’’ their 
stamps. Nobody could swipe ours; they 
couldn’t be pried off the paper. You 
have not forgotten, either, how you used 
to collect visiting cards. You bought 
them by mail order down in Connecti- 
cut for thirteen cents a hundred. They 
were brocaded, scrolled, water-marked or 
striped, and some had colored cupids 
pasted over your name. These last you 
exchanged with the prettiest girls in 
school. You never used them for social 
purposes, still they were a certificate of 
friendship. There were some boys so 
mean that you wouldn’t exchange cards 
with them. 

The next fad was ‘“‘swappin’.’’ I re- 
member the old cedar box in which I 
kept my capital. It contained a choice 
store of ‘‘agates”’ and “alleys’”’ and an 
infinite variety of broken and useless 
trinkets. Many were the transactions, 
lasting all the afternoon, up in the attic 
under the rain-washed eaves, at which I 


became richer by one tarnished brass 
buckle, or poorer by one alley taw. 

These commercial transactions led nat- 
urally to the fad of money-making. 
Weekly allowances were unknown in my 
time. Daily and weekly publications had 
not begun to allure boys from their play 
to make a nuisance of themselves hawk- 
ing these literary wares. But you re- 
member how you awaited all the early 
fall the coming of ‘‘ the premium number”’ 
of the Youth’s Companion? Probably you 
never secured a subscriber, possibly you 
never tried. What was the use? All the 
fellows and most of the grown-ups took 
it. But when that premium number came 
you were, at least in fancy, possessor of 
all the treasures of that great warehouse, 

I have not forgotten my adventure with 
the garnets. I had just begun to study 
mineralogy. In my rambles I discovered 
some field garnets in the brook bed in my 
father’s pasture. Here was a bonanza! 
My Sunday school teacher wore a garnet 
brooch two inches in diameter which I 
had long admired. I had about a bushel 
of the stones behind the butternuts in my 
father’s corn barn and wrote the most ex- 
clusive jeweler in New York, offering to 
divide the profits if he would cut and sell 
the stones. Some considerate clerk wrote 
me that garnets were worth about ten 
cents a ton. 

At another time I began book canvas- 
sing. I started in the morning in a neigh- 
boring town with my satchel packed for 
a fortnight’s absence. By four o’clock in 
the afternoon I was covering the last of 
the eleven miles that separated me from 
my mother, bent beneath my burden and 
meditating profitably on the parable of 
the Prodigal Son. I was amazed and 
grieved that my prudential return was 
received with unholy hilarity instead of 
with the sacred delight described in the 
Scriptures. 

The fads of college days are varied. 
Gay raiment is sure to be one of them. 
My face mantles even now to think of 
the yellow toque with which I shed a 
genial warmth one winter on my return 
to my native town. Unexpectedness, too, 
characterizes the fads of the collegian. 
Subscribing to matrimonial papers and 
cultivating female correspondents in 
Methodist female seminaries in the Mid- 
dle West was the united enterprise of 
our dormitory one stormy February. 
Spinning tops is a Yale feature, and 
President Roosevelt is credited with in- 
itiating rope-skipping as a form of gym- 
nastics at Harvard. 

If, as Groos says, childish play is a re- 
hearsal of adult life, the fads of young 
men may be characterized as a depreca- 
tory protest against adult seriousness. 

The fads of mature men and women 
may be games, but they are quite as apt 
to be serious avocations. In the English 
edition of Who’s Who, each prominent 
Englishman is asked to state his fad. 
That of Lord Salisbury was chemistry, 


Mr. Gladstone’s was the study of Homer, 
and that of another statesman was the 
raising of orchids. The recreation in- 
volved seems to be as real as in games. 
“If you cannot afford a horse, ride a 
hobby,”’ is a bit of wisdom that has saved 
many a care-burdened man from exhaus- 
tion or premature decay. 

Good fortune has been the guide to dis- 
cover many a he'pful fad. It is the be- 
ginner’s remarkable first day’s play that 
swells the ranks of golf enthusiasts. The 
accidental purchase of a first edition of 
Bryant, worth fifteen dollars, for a nickel 
once started me on book collecting. 

A fad may b3 defined as a discovery of 
unexpected values. If one can find new 
value, no matter in what, he adds a new 
avidity to life. I was disappointed one 
summer in taking a projected foreign 
tour. I decided to spend considerable 
time in Salem, Concord and Plymouth, 
making believe that these old towns were 
in a foreign land. I believe I pretended 
that I was Matthew Arnold. The result 
was a freshness of impression and a sense 
of historical perspective which, since 
then, visits to Italian cities have hardly 
surpassed. I have continued the habit, 
especially when I have been stranded for 
days in uninteresting Middle Western 
towns. Only a few days ago i stayed a 
week in a prosaic Indiana city, but I dis- 
covered there the last surviving charac- 
ter of The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 

If it was once remarked of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson that the magnificent 
leisure of his journeyings through Cali- 
fornia was itself an argument for immor- 
tality, why might it not be said of the 
experienced faddist in any field as well, 
what Mr. Mabie has said of him whose 
fad is nature, that ‘‘Life is so vast, so 
unspeakably rich, that to have reported 
accurately one swift glimpse or to have 
preserved the melody of one rarely heard 
note, is to have mastered a part of the 
secret of the immortals ?”’ 


One Left 


The one babe lost is the one babe left; 
The others are grown and gone away; 

So cruel it seemed when first bereft, 
Yet the lost is the only one left today! 


I watched them grow out of my longing arms, 
While each in turn lost the baby face: 
The years fied away with those winsome 
charms, 
And manhood and womanhood took their 
place. 


And now they’ve made them homes of their 
own, 
While I by the fireside rock and dream: 
And, oh, I should be so all alone, 
Did not the past like the present seem! 


But, while I am rocking, my babe again, 
That I lost, far off in the dimming years, 
I clasp with the joy that is kin to pain, 
And water my dusty heart with tears. 
—Minot J. Savage. 
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A Child’s Laughter 


All the bells of heaven may ring, 
All the birds of heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring, 
All the winds on earth may bring 
All sweet sounds together; 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundawn stirred, 
Welling water’s winsome word, 
Wind in warm, wan weather. 


One thing yet there is that none 
Hearing, ere its chime be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 
Hoped in heaven hereafter; 
Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light, 
Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 
When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


Golden bells of welcome rolled 
Never forth such note, nor told 
Hours so blithe in tones so bold, 
As the radiant month of gold 
Here that rings forth heaven. 
If the golden-crested wren 
Were a nightingale—why, then 
Something seen and heard of men 
Might be half as sweet as when 
Laughs a child of seven. 
—Algernon C. Swinburne. 


What Do Our Readers Say 


Will you please say something in The Home 
columns of The Congregationalist as to one’s 
duties to peddlers, beggars and agents? How 
can one tell if she is not refusing a “cup of 
cold water’’? 

The bell rings and a man appears with no 
hands and some worthless (?) needles that you 
donot need. ‘‘ But, lady, I must earn a living. 
Can’t you buy?” * Next a woman with hand- 
made laces and a family to support. ‘‘ Can’t 
you buy?” Thena man just dismissed from 
the hospital, or just burned out, or some other 
pitiful story. Six in the last week have ap- 
pealed for aid in that way, asking me to pay 
ten cents for some article worth, probably, two 
or three cents. We said to one, ‘‘I am sorry for 
you.” He snapped back, ‘‘ That won’t get me 
a supper nor a night’s lodging.” As we had 
neither food nor lodging, nor money to spare 
for it then, he had to go on his way without it. 

What should onedo? If weturn them away, 
we feel troubled lest we have withheld the 
“cup of cold water.” If we buy, we feel 
that we may have helped an impostor, and 
furthermore that we should soon be at the 
Home Farm ourselves. 

When there are appeals for aid in our own 
town we know what to do. Charity begins 
at home; where should it end for these waifs 
and strays with the pitiful stories? 

Then the agents! We do not know how to 
spare a moment, but the agent talks and in- 
sists on talking, though we have told him 
(or her) courteously that we do not care for 
his wares and do not know how to spend a 
moment listening to his talk. At last we lose 
patience and say we must be excused, and 
meet the reply: ‘‘ You might at least be polite 
enough to listen to what we have to say. Are 
not you willing we should earn our living?” 
We wonder if there is no lack of politeness 


on the agent’s side, if he has a right to insist 


that we shall help him earn his living against 
our wish. 

It is sucha puzzie. What is the right thing? 
What do other people do? INQUIRER. 





te We know from comments and inquiries al- 
ready called out that numbers of our readers have 
followed with interest Mrs. Burrell’s series on House 
Furnishing, completed last week. She is willing to 
undertake to answer any questions which those 
who have read her suggestions would like to ask. 


Closet and Altar 


EMPTY HEARTS AND FULL ONES 


Be not overcome of evil but overcome 
evil with good. 





If a man will not let good into his life, 
evil willand must possess it. If he would 
eject evil from his life, he can only do so 
by letting good into it.—Henry Drum- 
mond, 





Remember that emptiness is never sa- 
credness. An empty mind is the unsafest 
and unholiest thing in the world. Re- 
member how near the evil spirit and his 
seven companions were to the swept and 
garnished house. Jealously guard your 
hearts, indeed, from the evil world; still 
more jealously fill them from the world 
of holiness and truth.—George Adam 
Smith. 

Empty hours, empty hands, empty com- 
panions, empty words, empty hearts draw 
in evil spirits, as a vacuum draws in air. 
— William Arnot. 





Lord, be Thou tenant of this house of clay 
Morning and noon and night with ceaseless 
care, 
Lest others enter in and, Thou away, 
Make for themselves a hateful lodgement 
there. 


So come, my Lord, and make Thy dwelling 
here. 
And if Thou, entering, seest some evil face 
Leer from its corner, let Thy shining clear 
w Purge and illumine every secret place. 


Be as fair dawn that makes my darkness flee; 
Be as love’s coming when ld sorrows go; 
Take Thou my good, but give Thy best to me— 
The Father’s, Brother’s heart that loved me 

80. 
—I. O. R. 





How then shall men grow if not by 
correcting faults? By self-surrender to 
God. Not by thinking of wrong and 
how to flee it; but rather much of ex- 
cellence and how to win it. Not so much 
by fear of sin, but rather by love of Christ. 
Not by caution against wrong doing, but 
rather by enthusiasm in right doing. Go 
out of yourself and think of others; go 
out of your own life and plunge into the 
service of your Lord.—Frederick Temple. 





Lord, I desire to live and love abun- 
dantly, according to Thy word. Keep 
me, I pray Thee, from poverty of 
heart. Give me wide interests and ab- 
sorbing purposes and affections. Yet, 
because I know so little of the values 
of what earth gives and am so weak 
of thought and will, that which I have 
treasured Thou mayest count of little 
worth. Give me better, and more last- 
ing treasures. When Thow takest 
from me, add of Thy pure grace and 
love that I may never be left empty 
and ashamed. Let good replace the 
evil and the better the good. I believe 
that Thou art best, and best in all I 
have. Give mecourage to act joyfully 
on this belief, letting go that which 
hinders, denying evil aifections that I 
may love Thee with all my heart, and 
finding Thee in all my friendships and 
affections. This I ask in the name of 
Christ. Amen. 
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Tangles 


(For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting king is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


73. RIDDLE 


It is a thing of mystery 
With darkness hedged around, 
From far off, ancient Bible times 
Descended, so I’ve found. 


Yet in the foundry, mid the steam 
And smoke and grime and sand, 

The workmen prize it bighly, for 
They shake it by the hand. 


And yonder in the distant west, 
Where brave men seek for gold, 

It parts the metal from the dross, 
And yields them wealth untold. 


Yet if the answer you should guess, 
As each good solver will, 
You effort will be vain, since it 
Will be a puzzle still. 
ARTY Ess. 


74. A WRECKED MENAGERIE 


Some cages were upset today, 
From off the circus train; 

Come help me find the creatures, pray, 
And put them in again. 


1. The much-sought hero of the day; 
2 A liveried attendant; 
3. Some have “ upon their hands,” they say; 
4, Is laziness transcendent. 
5. The front part of a helmet see; 
6 A sword, in days gone by; 
7. Licensed to deal in corn, was he; 
8. A salmon-colored dye. 
9. His appetite observes no check ; 
10. A kind of tape, ’tis said; 
11. This hangs about my lady’s neck, 
12. The next adorns her head. 
13. Anumber of pile-drivers’ weights; 
14. A worm in grain-bins found ; 
15. Aman from Michigan, he states; 
16. The sixteenth of a pound; 
17. Acity on Lake Erie’s shore; 


18. A northern constellation ; 
19. Novel, at least, if nothing more; 
20. A strong conCA Tenation. 


M. C. 8. 
[We do not remember that our zodlogists have 
had a prize tangle. They are given this, therefore, 
and the sender of the best list of the animal names 
will receive Holmes’ Poetical Works in an attract- 
ive edition. The solutions must be forwarded 
within ten days from this date. In case of a tie the 
winner will be selected by points of extra merit— 
conciseness, neatness, etc. ] 


75. TRANSDELETION 
(Example: Bread, dare, era.) 


SIX have seen ONE between neighbors that 
was far from pleasant to contemplate, espe- 
cially as SIX knew that at the TWO, a little 
forbearance upon the part of either of them 
would have resulted in a speedy reconcilia- 
tion. SIX have gone so faras to THREE 
and THREE the evidence furnished by each 
of them in regard to their troubles, and have 
found in some cases nothing whatever to 
jastify either, but did find it difficult to resist 
the conviction that they were both FOUR 
subjects for an insane asylum even FIVE they 
were clearly perfectly sane in all other re- 
spects. Did you ever see anything like that? 
Solve this quiz and take warning. T. H. 


ANSWERS 


70. Old age. 

71. Reade, Locke, Barr, Farrar, Crabbe, Haw- 
thorne, Steele, Caine, Bunyan, Saxe, Spenser, 
Abbott, Bacheller, Sterne, Paine, Paul, Cooke, 
Scott, Taylor, Holmes, Poe. 

72. Nearly, early. 


Present solutions are acknowledged from: Mrs. 
E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass., to 65, 66, 68, 69; Claire, 
Waltham, Mass., 65, 66, 68; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 65, 66, 67, 69; F. C. N., Quincy 
Mass., 68; A. L. M., Somerset, Mass., 66, 68. 
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The Saviour of a People* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The Persian Queen Esther is not in all respects an example to be held before young 
people for them to imitate. Her banquet of wine to compass the ruin of Haman [5: 6], and 
her spirit of revenge in causing the destruction of the enemies of the Jews, are not to be 
commended to young women of today. The order said to have been issued at her prompting 
to kill the little ones and women of those who would assault her race does not represent the 
Christian spirit. The story itself presents grave difficulties to one who would verify it as a 
historical record. It reads like a story written fora purpose. Read some of the tales of the 
Arabian Nights, then read the book of Esther, and you will see how its events so fit themselves 
into one another as to satisfy exactly the persecuted Jew. The wicked vizier Haman plans 
the greatest revenge on his helpless enemy Mordecai and the greatest honors for himself. He 
plots to destroy the whole Jewish race and gets authority to accomplishit. But just at the 
right moment when he is about to realize the fulfillment of his desires the tables are turned. 
His enemy gets all the riches and honors he had planned for himself and more. He is doomed 
to suffer all the punishment he had planned for his enemy and more. He is hanged on the 
gallows he had built for Mordecai and his whole family is wiped out. Mordecai is advanced 
to power and high rank and the people of his race hold a great festival, having killed 75,000 
of their enemies. 

This book has far more of interest for Jews than for Christians, It is cherished by them 
as ¢xplaining the significance of one of their most popular feasts. The legitimate use of it 
for a Christian Sunday school lesson is to make Esther’s essay for the deliverance of her 
people an illustration of the devotion of himself which the Christian is called on to render for 
his own salvation and that of his fellowmen from the power of sin. It shows us: 


i. The summons to service. The crisis self to make the most favorable impres- 
in the lives of the Jews of Persia came sion on the king. 
unexpectedly. It grew out of a personal When one faces the summons to give 
quarrel between a Jew, Mordecai, and himself to Christ, then comes the test of 
Haman, another foreigner whose ances- his manhood. He may overestimate his 
tors had alsolivedin Palestine. Mordecai opportunity to serve others, but he cannot 
refused to recognize the official suprem- overestimate the importance to himself 
acy of Haman, perhaps because of heredi- of doing what he knows he ought to do. 
tary hatred between the two tribes they If that service has no attraction for him, 
belonged to. Haman in revenge got au- the fact is a self-revelation which leads 
thority from king Ahasuerus to blot out to moral suicide. If the attraction grows 
the whole hated race in Persia. At this on him as he thinks of it, there are no 
point the young Queen Esther comes limits to the possibilites of his manhood. 
into the story. She isarelative of Morde- No one knows to what spiritual heights 
cai, a member of the Jewish race and in of being he may ascend: The question 
favor with the king. It is made plainto is always before him, ‘‘Who knoweth 
her that she alone has power to be the whether thou art not come to the kingdom 
saviour of her people. But to attempt it for such a time as this? ”’ 
is to risk her life with strong chances 3. The self-devotion to a great cause. 


against her success. Her first impulse is Every reader of the book of Esther re- 
to turn away from her opportunity be- joices that the young girl after bravely 
cause of its peril to herself. But Morde- measuring her peril and taking every 
cai sweeps away her excuses. If the precaution she could, appealing to her 
king’s decree is not changed she willper- frjends for sympathy and, let us believe, 
ish with the others. If she does not seize to God for belp, took her life in her hand, 
her opportunity, some one else will arise ang entered into the king’s presence 
to take it, and she by doing nothing in either to meet instant death or to deliver 
answer to the summons will lose both her race, For a moment her fate hung 


opportunity and life [vs. 13, 14}. trembling in the balance. Then her grace 
Esther’s position is like that of the 
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and loveliness won. Brave, wise girl! 
She became mistress of the situation and 
began to put into execution at once the 
plans which have given her fame in all 
subsequent ages. 

To every one there comes an oppor- 
tunity to choose high service, and with it 
the temptation to refuse the service. No 
excellencies of mind or person avail unless 
put to theirhighest uses. Esther’s beauty 
would not have saved her life if she had 
refused to save her nation. But no such 
risk as hers is taken by those who devote 
all they have to the service of Christ. 
Ahasuerus was a capricious Oriental king. 
No one could tell what he might do when 
his young queen suddenly appeared before 
him unannounced. The fate of her pred- 
ecessor was evidence that his passion 
was no guarantee for her safety. But 
the all wise Father never refuses to 
accept any one who comes to him to ful- 
fill the high mission to which every one is 
called—to be a king and priest unto God. 





Kentucky Association 


This association met, Sept. 19, 20, at historic 
Berea. The upholders of Pilgrim principles are 
few in this state, but the lack in numbers is bal- 
anced by the measure of courage and enthusiasm. 
Good fellowship and hope marked this meeting. 
The problem of the mountain work is to instill a 
spirit of self-help. The future slogan is, The col- 
lection basket every Sunday. The progress must 
of necessity be slow among a people who have 
believed it a disgrace to preach for pay. 

The feature of the meeting was the addresses. 
The Authority of the Holy Spirit was presented in 
an able paper by Rev. A. E. Thomson, pastor of 
the College Church. The Man and the Message 
were characterized by Rev. S. B. Groves of Wil- 
liamsburg, who believes that the kind of man is 
of as much importance as the kind of message. 
Rev. L. E. Tupper emphasized the fact that all 
who serve in His name are ministers of Christ. 
The sermon was by Rev. F. E. Bigelow of New- 
port, on The Supremacy of Jesus. 

Berea College rejoices in the near completion of 
her two fine buildings. Mr. Carnegie’s $30,000 
library would be an ornament to any campus, and 
the new chapel building will meet a long-felt need. 
When complete, it will have cost about $50,000. 
It is built of brick, furnished by the industrial de- 
partment of the college, and the erection is largely 
by student labor. Its towering cupola, visible for 
miles around, stands as a signal tower, welcoming 
students to an education otherwise impossible. 

The next meeting place will be Williamsburg. 

F. E. B. 








young man or woman awakened to the 
summons to give their lives to the service 
of Christ. It means putting away cher- 
ished pleasures and perhaps life plans. 
It may be avoided simply by putting the | 
summons out of mind. But then the 
great opportunity for service will be lost 
and will be taken by some one else, and 
life itself will be lost also, for one who 
refuses to live for noble ends throws 
away what makes life valuable. To put 
the summons to serve Christ out of mind 
is to reject the service. 

2. The preparation for the service. The 
young queen showed what stuff she was 
made of by looking the conditions fairly 
in the face. If she should make the at- 
tempt to save her people she might lose 
her life. But if she made no attempt she 
would show herself despicable and also 
would die with them. She answered the 
summons and used all her wits to answer 
it effectively. She secured the co-opera- 
tion of all the Jews, and the sympathy of 
her associates [v. 16]. She prepared her- 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 5. 
Esther Pleading for Her People. Text, Esther 4: 
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there’s no better cocoa made. 

Try Bensdorp’s (Blue Label) Cooking 
Chocolate. 
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From Lowll, Mass., to Toledo 


In the transfer of Rev. Charles W. Huntington, 
D. D., to the First Church of Toledo, O., the distine- 
tion of having the longest Lowell pastorate passes 
from High Street Church, 

For eighteen years this ministry has exemplified 
the best traditions of New England Congregational- 
ism. A devout man of strovg intellect, steadily as 
a trade wind bearing souls to their true haven— 
such a man would inevitably number among his 
parishioners judges, bankers, editors, teachers and 





REV. CHARLES W. HUNTINGTON, D. D. 


other influential persons. Two years ago he was 
honored by Williams College with a D. D., in mem- 
ory of his brilliant college record there and in 
recognition of his subsequent high scholarship. 

The call to Toledo has an added charm in the new 
stone edifice relocated for a thriving career under 
the lead of this vigorous pastor. 

The loss to Lowellis made more poignant by the 
departure of Mrs. Huntiagton, whose influence, like 
her husband’s, *‘is known in the gates” To her 
quiet enthusiasm the Middlesex Woman’s Club with 
six hundred leading women of Lowell is largely in- 
debted for its success in dignifying the social life of 
the city. E. V. B. 


Hampden Happenings 


Practical Evangelism was the topic which headed 
and pervaded the program of the recent meeting of 
Hampden Conference in Springfield. Reports from 
the churches showed the progress of the evangel- 
istic spirit in various manifestations but with one 
result, additions, Hope of Springfield reporting 135, 
and other churches making large gains. It is prob- 
able that the figures in the present Year-Book, 
showing the largest accessions in fifteen years, will 
be outclassed by the reports of next January. Dr. 
William T. McElveen came from Boston as a repre- 
sentative of the national and state committees to 
speak a strong, helpful message on the evangelistic 
spirit and the evangelistic note. Lack of contidence 
in the administration of the Western Massachusetts 
Bible Society, as not being “‘ practical evangelism,” 
caused the conference to rescind its vote of com- 
mendation passed in 1903. 

The routine of the opening session was 
interrupted to send a messenger with a 


devotion have awakened widespread hope that he 
will accept the call of this prominent church. 

A new secretary for the Y. M. C. A. to succeed 
the late A. C. Cotton has been found in Henry 
Bryant, recently of Lewiston, Me., who has begun 
his work. With experience both as a commercial 
traveler and as secretary of the Lewiston Associa- 
tion, it is believed that he will maintain the high 
standard for efficiency reached under Mr. Cotton’s 
administration, whose early death was a sad be- 
reavement to the entire city and a personal loss to 
the Trinitarian Church, of which he was a deacon. 
At the opening session of the Bible Study Club of 
Oct. 2 sixty men enrolled themselves for Bible 
study. 

The city has been deeply pained at the news of 
the critical illness of Rev. Paul Rader of Maverick 
Church, East Boston. The phenomenal success of 
Mr. Rader’s five weeks’ campaign as an evangelist 
last spring had endeared him to the whole city, and 
led to his engagement for a new series of meetings 
to begin the first week in November. Now that his 
inability to meet this engagement is evident, a 
determined effort is to be made to secure Rev. W. J. 
Dawson for the opening of the special serviees, and 
the committee are encouraged to hope that this is 
possible. G. H. J. 





Opening of the Seminaries 
BANGOR 


The largest entering class for many years was 
present on the opening day, and others will come 
later. After the lecture a reception was held in 
the seminary parlors, that Bangor people might 
have an opportunity to meet the new professors 
and their wives. Prof. Eugene W. Lyman suc- 
ceeds Professor Beckwith as Buck professor of 
Christian theology, and Warren J. Moulton, Ph.D, 
is associated with Professor Ropes. The Enoch 
Pond lectures on Applied Christianity will be de- 
livered this year by Rev. H. L. Griffio, formerly 
pastor of Hammond Street Church, Bangor. His 
subject will be Comparative Religion and Missions. 
Mr. Griffia has spent the past eighteen months 
studying in England and Germany, and these lec- 
tures will embody his researches along this line. 
The Samuel Harris lecturer on Literature and Life 
will be Dr. A. H. Bradford of Montclair, N. J. 

A half-hour vesper service, with an address by 
some strong speaker, is held every Monday after- 
noon, the public being cordially invited. Professor 
Moulton was the speaker on a recent Monday. 

M. A. H. 


An Ohio Dedication 


The striking providential history of Mayfiower 
Memorial Church, Mansfield, O., began a new chap- 
ter of hope and promise in the recent dedication 
of its new and beautiful auditorium. In 1889 the 
large vision of Dr. Hubbell, then pastor of First 
Church, saw the need in the north part of the city, 
contiguous, but cut off by the railroads and the 
valley, where some thousands of people were with- 
out religious organization. The Ohio Home Mis- 
sionary Society promptly co-operated, and through 
the liberality of Miss Susan Sturges it was possible 
to build so largely and wisely as to hold the entire 





letter of greeting to Rev. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin S. Howard of Wilbraham, celebrat- 
ing that day their golden wedding an- 
niversary. Mr. Howard is the senior 
clergyman among our pastors, having 
been ordained in 1856, and is our senior 
pastor, having been installed in 1868. 
His parish marked the occasion with 
an afternoon of congratulations in the 
church, accompanied with a gift of gold. 
On the same day, just half a century 
behind Father Howard, the pastor of our 
youngest church, Rev. D. Butler Pratt of 
Faith, Springfield, launched out upon the 
sea of matrimony. His church, in its joy 
at the prospect of having a minister’s 
wife, voted him double the leave of ab- 
sence he asked, and welcomed them 
Oct. 11 with a reception at which a 
large and handsome Bokhara rug was 
presented. Mr. Pratt is just beginning 
the sixth year of a successful pastorate 
with a growing church. LONG. 








Taunton Topics 


Trinitarian, after a six months’ search for a suit- 
able successor to Rev. F. A. Fate, has chosen Rev. 
Lincoln. B. Goodrich, now of Marlboro. The many 
excellent reports concerning his leadership and 








pet 


Mayflower Church, Mansfield, O. 


field for Mayflower. Before the church was six 
months old it had called to its pastorate Rev. R. H. 
Edmonds, then but a few months in the ministry, 
who abides until this day, still young, but with only 
four pastorates antedating his in the state. 

The church has had steady growth from its 
original 20 members to its present roll of over 600, 
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of whom 45 per cent. are men. In 1894 it received 
120 members; in 1908, 206; in 1904, 121. It has 
been increasingly evident for years that to hold its 
unique place in the community, it must enlarge its 
plant. The new $18,000 house includes and utilizes 
the old, and seats about 1,000. A memorial win- 
dow, The Good Shepherd, from the ladies of First 
Church, is in memory of Dr. Hubbell. Another, of 
Christ Knocking at the Door, is from Miss Sturges, 
still a helpful friend. On dedication day, Dr. Lem- 
oine of First Church, preached in the morning; 
Rev. C. W. Carroll of Cleveland, in the afternoon ; 
and Secretary Small of the State Home Missionary 
Society, in the evening. About $6,000 was pledged, 
leaving about $4,000 to be secured. The church 
shapes to a remarkable degree the life of a large 
community, which has felt its uplift in every direc- 
tion. Its single pastorate has steadily increased 
in power. 3d. @ ¥. 




















Send today for the most instructive and 
beautifully illustrated catalogue on the sub- 
ject of home libraries ever issued. 

Shows just how to arrange an attractive 
library—also describesournew Desk, Drawer, 
Cupboard, Music and Table Units. 

Where not represented we ship on aprrov- 
al freight paid—uniform prices everywhere. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 101. 
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Ostrich Feathers 


and Boas . ..- .- 


DYED, CLEANSED 
and CURLED, and 


Old Ostrich Feathers 
MADE NEW 


By the Addition of New 
Tops which we Furnish 





Feathers curled while you wait without remov- 
ing from Hat. A fulllineof Plumes, Pompoms 
and Boas carried in stock. 


H. Methot 
Ostrich Feather Co. 


53 TEMPLE PLACE BOSTON 
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For the Old Folks 


‘““‘WHAT IS A FRIEND”’ 


Will you kindly inform me where the poem 
entitled, ‘‘ Whatisa Friend,” written by Julia 
Harris May, may be obtained? A single copy, 
cut from a newspaper—‘‘ The Journal’”’—yel- 
low from age, was sent to a friend who has lost 
the same, and is desirous of securing it again. 

Leominster, Mass. M.A. EK 


I was in the Public Library an hour 
after receiving the above and, fortu- 
nately, found Miss May’s ‘‘Songs from 
the Woods of Maine’”’ (Putnam’s, 1894), 
but, unfortunately, among its many 
homelike and touching poems this one 
was not included. It did include, how- 
ever, one upon ‘‘Mary Lyon,” and one 
beginning, ‘‘ Beneath Mt. Holyoke’s elms, 
sometimes I stand.” This enabled me 
to find the author’s address, and from her 
home in Maine she sent a copy of the 
poem, saying that it was published only 
in the newspaper. It is therefore given 
in full. I learn that several of the ‘‘Songs 
from the Woods of Maine”’’ were first 
printed in The Congregationalist. 

If thou dost ask what is a friend, 
Thus do I answer thee, forsooth, 


A friend’s a friend in age or youth, 
A friend continueth to the end. 


A friend consoleth. When thy heart 
Is torn with anguish unexprest, 
His sympathy but giveth best 

Of friendship’s truest, holiest part. 


A friend remembereth. Though the years 
Pass on and on, he loveth still, 
And more and more he loveth, till 

Upon thy grave he droppeth tears. 


A friend excuseth. Human thou, 
He knoweth it, and doth not see 
Thy little faults, or, seeing, he 

Excuseth them. He knoweth how. 


A friend forgiveth. If it be 
Thou speakest words of bitterness, 
Before thy willing lips express 
Their sorrow, he forgiveth thee. 


A friend believeth. Though the rest 
Should doubt thy honor, “’T’is nat so,” 
True friendship crieth, “for I know, 

And I will make it manifest.” 


Hast such a friend? © hold him dear, 
More precious he than gold or gem, 
No earthly crown or diadem 

With perfect friendship can compare. 


“THE TWO VILLAGES” 


Mr. Martin: A writer in “ Picturesque Brat- 
tleboro,” in speaking of Prospect Hill Ceme- 
tery in that town, says: ‘‘I never visit this 
spot without being reminded of the poem, 
‘* The Two Villages,’”’ by Rose Terry Cooke, 
especially one stanza beginning, 


In that village on the hill, 
Never is sound of smithy or miN. 


Can you tell me where to find it? 


Fitchburg, Mass. Mrs. H. 


I found it in Mrs. Cooke’s poems (New 
York, 1888), but as they may not be easily 
accessible now, I copy the piece entire: 


Over the river, on the hill, 

Lieth a village, white and still, 

All around it the forest trees 

Shiver and whisper in the breeze; 
Over it sailing shadows go 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow, 
And mountain grasses, low and sweet, 
Grow in the middle of every street. 
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Over the river, under the hill, 

Another village lieth still; 

There I see in the cloudy night 
Twinkling stars of household light, 
Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, 
Mists that curl on the river shore; 

And in the roads no grasses grow, 

For the wheels that hasten to and fro. 


In the village on the hill 

Never is sound of smithy or mill, 

The houses are thatched with grass and fiowers ; 
Never a clock to toll the hours; 

The marble doors are always shut, 

You cannot enter in hall or hut; 

All the village lies asleep; 

Never a grain to sow or reap; 

Never in dreams to moan or sigh; 

Silent and idle and low they lie. 


In that village under the hill, 

When the night is starry and still, 

Many a weary soul in prayer 

Looks to the other village there, 

And, weeping and sighing, longs to go 

Up to that home from this below; 

Longs to sleep in the forest wild, 

Whither have vanished wife and child, 

And heareth, praying, this answer fall: 
“Patience! That village shall hold ye all! ” 


A very beautiful poem, although one 
almost wishes the author had added an- 
other beautiful verse carrying forward 
the thought of the weary, longing souls 
“unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of 
the living God’’—a city not of silence and 
sleep, but of light and joy and service, a 
city ‘ prepared for them!” 

Although the wording of the poem ex- 
actly fits the relative position of the 
Cemetery Hill and ‘Brattleboro Vil- 
lage’’ (as it used to be called), I do not 
suppose that it was written with that 
place in mind, for a friend has just shown 
me a similar quotation from it in connec- 
tion with an old Connecticut town— 
Farmington, I think. The Brattleboro 
Cemetery is delightfully situated on a 
very high hill, overlooking the Connecti- 
cut River; I remember visiting it often in 
my boyhood, and copying its old or quaint 
epitaphs. One was on the tombstone 
of an eccentric physician, then lately de- 
ceased and said to have been the notorious 
robber, ‘‘Thunderbolt,’”” who had disap- 
peared from public recognition years be- 
fore. Another has often been recalled 
since—a pessimistic wail over the experi- 
ence of a man distinguished in his time 
as traveler, astronomer and author. 


Disappointment ever succeeded his best en- 
deavors. He deserved better. Ingratitude 
was the reward of all his labors. Peace to 
his ashes! : 


I associate with those “Two Villages’’ 
in my youth two young men, very dis. 
similar; one loved money and the getting 
it; he was well known as a shrewd man- 
ager of country peddlers’ teams through 
all that region, and became a great finan- 
cier; the other loved nature and art—I 
remember his pointing out to me enthusi- 
astically the beauty of that river view; 
he became a famous sculptor; in process 
of time the rich man died and was buried 
—in that cemetery—and a magnificent 
monument, designed by the sculptor, was 
placed over his grave: ‘Jim Fisk’ and 


Larkin Mead. 


What faraway memo- 
ries these Old Folks’ questions do recall! 





Dear, Mr. Martin: Please ask for a poem 
with these lines, 
Everywhere the heart awake 
Finds what pleasures it can make. 


By ourselves our lives are fed, 
With sweet or bitter, daily bread. 


North Conway, N. H. Mrs. M. 


I will ask for these lines if the North 
Conway lady will try to find the poem 
beginning, 

The storm sits at the organ, 
Whose dusky pipes are trees, 

And sweeps the lofty keyboard 
As players sweep the keys. 

These were asked for in the Corner of 
April 29 last, by a ‘shut-in’ lady in 
Maine, who associated them with the 
‘‘Cathedral Woods” of Intervale. A 
few weeks later she ‘‘slippit awa’ ’”’ into 
the heavenly city, but the lines came 
vividly to mind as I recently passed 
through North Conway, and I wish they 
might still be found. 





For the benefit of one of the Old Folks, an 
interested reader of The Congregationalist, 
could you give me the rest of the old hymn, 
beginning thus? 


Jesus, the first and the last, 

Whose Spirit shall guide us safe home, 
We'll praise him for all that is past, 

And trust him for all that is to come. 


I would also like to inquire about an old 
piece I used to repeat asa child, but which I 
have not seen for many a year, beginning: 


“‘Mother,” said Alice Sinclair one day, 

“T will play no more with Marion Gray ; 

She hides my bonnet and hides my books, 

And when [ complain gives me scornful looks; 
And if I am patient as I can be, 

It is just as bad, for she laughs at me.” 


The piece made a deep impression on my 
childish mind. I think it was in an old reader. 
New Haven, Ct. Mrs. D. 





While studying my S. S. lesson there came 
to my memory some lines of a poem learned 
at school in Scotland over thirty years ago, 
beginning: 


Fallen are thy walls, O Israel! 
Silence is o’er thy plains. 


Do any of the Old Folks know it? 
Quincy, Mass. G. F. 


It isin Thomas Moore’s poems, under 
the title, ‘‘FallenIs Thy Throne.’”’ These 
are two of the four stanzas: 


Fallen is thy throne, O Israel! 
Silence is o'er thy plains; 
Thy dwellings all die desolate, 
Thy children weep in chains. 
Where are the dews that fed thee 
On Etham’s barren shore? 
That fire from heaven which led thee 
Now lights thy path no more. 


Lord! thou didst love Jerusalem— 
Once she was all thine own; 
Her love thy fairest heritage, 
Her power thy glory’s throne. 
Till evil came and blighted 
Thy long-loved olive tree; 
And Salem’s shrines were lighted 
For other gods than thee. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Story of the English Novel 


That Mr. Dawson is more than a 
preacher and evangelist the critical ac- 
count of the English novel which he calls 
The Makers of English Fiction clearly 
shows. Yet while he has written a crit- 
ical and interpretative history which itself 
has all the charm of good literature, he 
does not long allow us to forget that heisa 
Christian and a minister and is intensely 
interested in the religious aspects of the 
lives and books with which he deals. 

Beginning with Defoe he follows the 
course of the history down to our own 
time. He is most interested in Scott, 
Thackeray and Dickens, but insists upon 
the great place and value of Meredith 
and Hardy among living writers. A chap- 
ter is given to Religion in Fiction, in 
which such contrasted authors as George 
Macdonald, Shorthouse, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Olive Schreiner and Mark Ruther- 
ford—an author little known on this 
side of the Atlantic—appear. Of the lat- 
ter he says, ‘‘It would not be surpris- 
ing if the writings of Mark Rutherford, or 
at least his autobiography, should take 
rank with the famous classics and the im- 
perishable treasures of English litera- 
ture.””’ Among American writers he puts 
Hawthorne and Poe in a high place apart, 
the one for The Scarlet Letter and the 
other for the Tales. 

The survey is brief and varied enough 
to hold the attention of the most careless 
reader. The pages are enriched by crit- 
ical insight and enlivened by a pleasant 
humor. The reader will find himself in 
the company of a sympathetic and help- 
ful guide through the pleasant fields of 
fiction. 


(The Makers of English Fiction, by W. J. Dawson. 
pp. 316. F. H. Revell. $1.59 net.) 


The Cause and Cure of Civic 
Corruption 


“It is business plus franchises and priv- 
ileges that has overturned our cities and 
brought shame to their citizens.”” This ex- 
planation of the cause of civic corruption 
is the central theme in The City, by Mr. 
Frederic Howe of Cleyeland. Mr. Howe 
isa member of the Cleveland city coun- 
cil and president of its board of sinking 
fund trustees. He has had long experi- 
ence in the management of civic affairs, 
and has studied the problem at home and 
abroad. The result of his investigations 
is that he believes the cause of corruption 
to be primarily economic, the appeal to 
natural greed offered by opportunity. 

Franchise privileges are of enormous 
and increasing value. Their possession, 
under present conditions, is a highway 
to wealth, and to obtain them men hesi- 
tate at nothing. ‘‘It is privilege that 
creates monopoly, and the desire for it 
that gives birth to corruption.”’ It has 
even come to pass that men of high 
social standing, respected and trusted, 
have, under these influences, often be- 
trayed the interests of city, state and 
nation. Not the boss, or the man who 
sells his vote, or the saloon keeper, are 
the corrupters of the city’s morals and 
the plunderers of the city’s purse, but the 


rich and influential citizen, the big busi- 
ness man, whose tools these people are. 
‘*Either monopoly will control, or seek 
to control the city, or the city must own 
the monopoly.” Evidently the cause of 
corruption suggests the remedy. Munic- 
ipal ownership is the logical issue of the 
lessons of the hour. 

These are not the only subjects treated 
by Mr. Howe. Very valuable are the 
discussions of other matters concerning 
the city, The City Beautiful, the tene- 
ments, the city’s wreckage, the cost of 
the slum, and remedies for the various 
evils. But most timely are the chapters 
devoted to civic corruption and munici- 
pal ownership. Nor do we know where 
the situation is more graphically pre- 
sented or the argument set forth in more 
satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Howe believes in democracy—that 
we need more of it. He has a faith like 
that of Abraham Lincoln in the people. 
And he is optimistic because he believes 
that the demand for better things will 
come up from the great mass of the com- 
mon people and be accomplished. He 
possesses also the rare power of impart- 
ing his optimism and enthusiasm to his 
readers. 


(The City, the Hope of Democracy, by Frederic C. 
Howe. pp. 319. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net.) 


Social Studies in Story 


In the guise of a story the relations be- 
tween the white and colored peoples of 
the New South are described powerfully, 
incisively, relentlessly in Mr. Chesnutt’s 
story, The Colonel’s Dreams. Social and 
economic problems, child labor in the 
mills, the contract convict system, the 
difficulties in the way of the reformer, are 
frankly and fairly discussed with no note 
of hysterical appeal. Wrongs on either 
side are not condoned even when ex- 
plained. 

It is impossible to read the book with- 
out experiencing a deeper sympathy with 
both races and a keener realization of 
the tremendous struggle. The ‘‘Colonel’s 
dream ’’ came to naught, and inthe village 
he hoped to see regenerated ‘‘ white men 
go their way, and black men go theirs, 
and these ways grow wider apart, and no 
one knows the outcome.”’ Yet the author 
concludes hopefully, believing that there 
is in the South a slowly changing attitude 
of mind towards order and justice. 

Mr. H. G. Wells is first of all a student 
of human nature in its environments and 
the possibilities of its development along 
the lines of social growth. He has called 
this study of English life The Story of a 
Simple Soul. Kipps, the hero, has no 
education and no social opportunity, and 
body and soul are dwarfed together in 
the experiences of his apprenticeship to 
trade. Suddenly he becomes heir to an 
ample fortune. People of social stand- 
ing undertake his education in the con- 
ventionalities. One young lady descends 
from the pedestal where Kipps has placed 
her as the goddess of his idolatry to be- 
come his affianced wife. 

Kipps, with his cockney speech and his 
abysmal ignorance of all the proprieties, 
chafes under the tutelage of these friends 


and escapes at last to the freedom of his 
earlier ways and to his first love fora girl 
who is now the waiting maid in one of 
the houses where he visits. The story is 
a satire on English social life and distine- 
tions. The pictures are drawn with great 
humor and a relentless logic. The story 
is readable for its own sake, but will 
take its place as a variety in the long list 
of social studies which Mr. Wells has 
given us. 


(The Colonel’s Dreams, by Charles Waddell Chesnutt. 
pp. 291. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Kipps, by H, G. Wells. pp. 479. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) 


RELIGION 


he Malady of God’s Love, by Oliver Huckel. 
pp. 50. I. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 


A poetical interpretation of the Shepherd 
Psalm which is another testimony to the su- 
preme charm of that simplest and most beau- 
tiful of the Hebrew lyrics. Dr. Huckel de- 
votes his three chapters to the three great 
thoughts of God’s bountiful provision, de- 
livering grace and the rest of God’s house. 
There is a good portrait and the book-makei’s 
share in the work is unusually satisfactory. 
The Representative Men of the New by war 


ment, by George Matheson. pp. 352. A. C 
Armstrong & Son. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Matheson’s method shows at its best in 
his study of the personalities grouped about 
the Perfect Man. He visualizes each one in 
his own imagination and interprets him in 
terms of the common spiritual experience. 
Lovers of devotional studies will follow his 
studies with sympathy and enjoyment, if not 
always with agreement. 

A Man of the World, by Annie Payson Call. 

pp. 61. Little, Brown & Co. 60 cents net. 
A thoughtful and helpful study of the attitude 
toward life which becomes a student in God’s 
school. The true man of the world is con- 
trasted with the worldly man and high aims 
and thoughts in the use of earth’s opportuni- 
ties are vindicated. 

Daybreak in the Dark Continent, Wilson 


8S. Naylor. pp 315. Young Peo ie'e Missionas 
Movement, New York. . . . 


A sketch of African geography, history and 
religions prepared for study by mission 
classes and others. Professor Naylor knows 
his subject by travel and residence, and has 
selected the significant matters. Each chap- 
ter is followed by questions arranged to bring 
out the information in order and relation. 
Good maps and illustrations add value. Be- 
longs in The Forward Mission Study Courses. 

bby of Help on Belief and Conduct, ed- 


ited by A. KR. Buckland. pp. 280 American 
Tract Societ y. 


Brief and readable passages selected, with a 
single exception, from the work of English 
preachers of today, setting forth the grounds 
of Christian faith and life. There is room for 
variety of opinion, but this only emphasizes 
the unity of spirit. 


ESSAYS 


The Companionship of Books and Other 
Papers, by Frederic Rowland Marvin. pp. 320. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Marvin’s first essay gives its title to the 
book and reveals him as a lover of good Jitera- 
ture, much at home in libraries, with quick 
rect goition for points of interest in the lives 
of those who wrote and those whv loved the 
printed page. He tells us of his pleasures 
in autograph collecting, pictures some of the 
mod-ro builders of air castles and devotes 
brief essays to interesting side tracks of liter- 
ary history. Some of the papers are hardly 
more than paragraphs, and he ends with brief 
chips from his own library workshop. All 
have the leisurely tone and interest in curious 
experiences and people which we assoc ate 
with the Spectator and its successors of the 
olden time. 

¥ harles W. 9 

PM Grower Geo eentaet Y PS 

A reprint, in beautiful form, of President 
Eliot’s essay on the essentials of happy living, 
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which, if it had caught the popular ear, might 
have taught as widely the lessons which 
Charles Wagner teaches in his famous Simple 
Life. 

Books in Their Seasons, by Annie Russell 

— pp. 60. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 
A pleasantly discursive and thoughtful essay 
for booklovers by a lover of books. We are 
exhorted to choose wisely, and, better still, to 
choose appropriately for seasons and for our 
mood—which the author respects, as it should 
be respected by every one who wishes to get 
the best from literature. 


FICTION 


The Fortunes of the Landrays, 4 Vaughan 
Kester. pp. 481. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


The fortunes of three generations of Landrays 
are presented with such realism as makes it 
hard to believe they belong to the realm of 
fiction. We meet them first as ‘‘ forty-niners ”’ 
and face with them the terrible experiences of 
**the plains across.’’ The second generation 
goes through the Civil War and the book 
closes as the third representative is ready to 
face life, some old wrongs having been righted. 
The book gives a powerful impression of the 
restless push of the pioneer spirit with its re- 
sulting dreams and failures. 

Mrs. Radigan, by Nelson Lloyd. pp. 344. Chas. 

Scribner’s Sons. $1 00. 
A clever skit satirizing the New York smart 
set. Mr. Lloyd has the advantage of looking 
out from the office of a prominent New York 
newspaper and knows how to make a good 
deal of his material. A vein of geniality runs 
through the satire. The turning down of the 
English duke by the American heiress makes 
one of the most amusing pages. 

Pinkey Perkins Just a Boy, by Capt. Harold 


Hammond, United States Army. pp. 327. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50. 


The story of an American boy in his school 
years imagined and told with real and unforced 
humor. It is listed asa book for young read- 
ers but its true appeal is to fathers and all 
other grown-up boys who would like to recall 


the atmosphere of their own earlier expe- 
riences. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


A History of Political Theories from Luther 
to Montesquieu, by William Archibald Dun- 
aes, Ph. D., LL.D. pp. 459. Macmillan Co. 


The development of political theory from the 
beginning of the Protestant Reformation to 
the middle of the eighteenth century is full of 
interest. It was the time when the divine 
right of kings, the social contract, individual 
liberty, freedom of conscience and the right 
of revolution were first vigorously discussed. 
In this volume the political teachings of 
Luther, Calvin, Jean Bodin, Hugo Grotius, 
Spinoza, Montesquieu and other leaders on 
the Continent; Buchanan, More, Hooker, Mil- 
ton, Hobbes, Locke and others in England are 
outlined with remarkable clearness. Light is 
cast on the thought of the period of the Pur- 
itan Revolution and thus on the political 
sources of our own earliest history. We do 
not know where else this wealth of material 
can be found gathered in so useful and satis- 
factory a manner. 

The Liquor Problem, a Summary of Investi- 

gations conducted by the committee of fifty, 


1893-1903. pp. 182. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 
$1.00 net. 


During the past ten years a committee of 
fifty eminent men have been conducting in- 
vestigations of the liquor problem with the 
aid of experts. From time to time their re- 
ports have appeared upon various aspects of 
the problem, physiological, ethical, legisla- 
tive, economic, and one volume on Substitutes 
for the Saloon. The present volume completes 
the work with a series of summaries of the 
conclusions already reached. We have no 
hesitation in saying that no one can adequately 
discuss the liquor problem without a knowl- 
edge of the facts disclosed in these investiga- 
tions. 

Problems of the Present South, by Edgar 

—s Murphy. pp. 335, Paper. Macmillan 
A reprint in cheap form of an important book 
which we reviewed on its first appearance a 
year ago. 
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Elements of Sociology, by ros ae: Black- 
mar. pp. 454. Macmilian Co. $1.5 


The object of this book is ‘‘ to parait a brief 
outline of sociology.” It covers a vast amount 
of ground in a preliminary manner for the 
purpose of imparting general information 
and stimulating investigation in specific di- 
rections. The student who seeks thorough 
treatment of any topic will find here a good 
introduction and bibliographies to aid in fur- 
ther research. Asa handbook it is admirably 
clear, intelligible and interesting. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Indian Dispossessed, by Seth K. Hum- 
phrey. pp. 298. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 
A careful study of the relations in which, as a 
rule to the Indian’s disadvantage, our Govern- 
ment has stood with the tribes which it has 
from time to time subdued or controlled. 
Some of the material is drawn from the au- 
thor’s own observation and experience. It is 
a stern indictment of the Christian civilization 
of America, too much justified by the facts. 
The pages are illustrated with interesting por- 

traits of prominent Indian chiefs. 
ines paaguy. by Mark Twain. 


King 
— pp. . Warren Co., Boston. 25 
cents 


A telling bit of work in which Mr. Clemens 
puts the sworn testimony of cruelties and 
atrocities brought out in the Congo investiga- 
tions into the mouth of King Leopold in the 
soliloquy of a remorseful hour. Facts and 
pictures are used to show that the king, who 
is sole and absolute monarch of the Congo 
State, is the worst criminal of the centuries. 


The Home Kindergarten, by Katharine 
gPO0" pp. 131. Saalficld Puo. Co, Akron, O. 


A practical handbook for mothers, by one of 
the leaders of the kindergarten movement. A 
list of necessary material is given, and work 
for a year is suggested in daily lessons. 
Shakespeare’s Life of King Henry the Fifth, 


edited by Kalph Hartt Bowles. pp. 219. Mac- 
millan Cu. 25 cents. 


Arranged for study in secondary schools with 
helpful explanatory notes. 





Enlarge Your Interests 


Psychology knows, moreover, that whatever 
freedom a man possesses—the condition of the 
very possibility of character—depends on his 
having more than one interest to which he can 
attend. Moral victory requires the power to 
attend to something else than the temptation 
which threatens completely to engross one. 
It is often, thus, a vital matter, for the very 
sake of one’s freedom, that he should have 
more than one absorbing interest.—From 
King’s Rational Living (Macmillan Co.) 


More than a Copy 


It is not possible in painting to reproduce 
with literal precision the forms of nature, 
since man has two eyes, and the canvas is 
flat; since color can never fully give the effect 
of light, and so forth. In sculpture it is more 
possible closely to follow nature, though even 
in the most naturalistic portraits hair and 
beard and eyes have to be rendered without 
literalness. But sculpture which merely 
closely follows ordinary types of nature is so 
profoundly uninteresting that it has no valid 
reason for existing. A precise copy in bronze 
of an ordinary ass would be on the same level 
as a stuffed ass.—l’rom Gardner’s A Gram- 
mar of Greek Art (Macmillan Co.) 


A Matrimonial Hope 


There are nagging women and profane men; 
it is hoped they will all marry each other.— 
From Ames’s The Matrimonial Primer (Paul 
Elder & Uo.) 


Bits from New Books 


The Seamstress’s Heaven 


‘*T always wanted a chance to read,’’ she 
said, with a sigh, ‘‘ and if there wan’t so many 
buttonholes in the world perhaps life would be 
more worth while—but, there! there’s a better 
world to look forward to, when we get through 
with this one.” 

Yes, poor soul of the starved longings, there 
must be, there is, a better world to come, and 
in that world, if one may trust the propbetic 
vision of the Old Masters, there are no button- 
holes; all the angelic draperies I have ever 
seen depicted were either tumbling off alto- 
gether or simply hanging by a thread. In 
that blessed and buttonholeless country may 
you, a happy Wedding Guest, find all that you 
have missed here on earth and—if you so de- 
sire—sit in some green nook of the Elysian 
meadows reading the livelong day!—From 
Dunn’s Cicero in Maine (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


Child Labor a National Calamity 


The evil of child labor, like the evil of Ne- 
gro slavery, is one of national complicity. 
There are today in this free America of ours 
between one quarter and one-half a million 
of child laborers, some of them Jess than ten 
years of age, some of them receiving as little 
wage as nine cents a day. The problem is 
large enough and grave enough to claim the 
attention of the general government. The 
abuses can be cured with thoroughness and 
dispatch only by the same sort of national 
action as is now being brought to bear on 
railroads, trusts and other enterprises of an 
interstate character.—From Henderson’s The 
Children of Good Fortune (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


Mine and Another’s 


‘* Yes,’’ was the Captain’s reply, ‘‘ but then 
I was fixin’ up somebody e'ise’s property; 
now l|’m fussiu’ with my own. It’s as diff’rent 
as boardin’ round and keepin’ house. I re- 
member seein’ Solon Snow fryin’ flapjacks 
one time when him and his brother ’Rastus 
was fishin’ at the P’int and ’twas Solon’s week 
to cook. Solon would toss the flapjacks up 
with the fryin’ pan to turn ’em over. Some- 
times he caught ’em when they came down, 
sometimes he didn’t. Them that fell on the 
floor he put in ’Rastus’s plate. That’s the 
diff’rence between workin’ for yourself and 
for somebody else, Brad.’’-—From Lincoln’s 
Partners of the Tide (Barnes). 


Not in His Own Parish 


His successor was an Irish clergyman who 
wished to carry out some of his High Church 
views. I told him that if he did not take care 
he would get into hot water. ‘‘Sure, it is hot 
water I like to bein.” He boasted of his ex- 
treme tolerance. ‘‘ Mr. Russell, the Wesleyan 
minister, is a worthy man, and I can assure 
you that meeting him in Truro the other day 
I shook hands with him. Of course, I could 
not do so in my own parish.’”’—From Gower’s 
Bygone Years (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Wealthy Ann in Heaven 


** Bein’ achurch member in goodand reg’lar 
standin,’ I s’pose Wealthy Ann ’Il goto heaven, 
but I can only say that it would be a sight 
pleasanter place fora good many if she 
didn’t.’”—From Wiggin’s Rose o’ the River 
(Houghton, Mifflin). 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


BEACH, DAVID N., pres. of Bangor Sem. to First 
Ch., Wakefield, Mass. 

BUELL, LEWIN F., 8S. Norwalk, Ct., to Woodfords 
Ch., Portland, Me. 

CHILDS, LucAs 8., Nashville, Okl., to Coldwater. 

CLEAVES, CHAS. P., Brunswick, Me., to Winthrop. 
Accepts. 

CroFTS, GEO. W., Beatrice, Neb., to West Point. 
Accepts. 

DALTON, MARTIN L,, Oberlin, 0., to Ontario, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

EATON, Epw. D, pres. Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wis., to North Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

FULTON, ALBERT C., Kennebunk, Me., to Somers- 
worth, N. H. 

GREELEY, LESLIE C., Middleton, Mass., accepts 
call to Whitefield Ch., Newburyport. 

GOODRICH, LINCOLN B., Marlboro, Mass., accepts 
call to Trinitarian Cb., Taunton. 

HENDERSON, ARTHUR §S., Shenandoah, Io., ac- 
cepts call to Atlantic. 

Housk, ELWIN L, First Ch., Portland, Ore., does 
not accept call to Highland Ch., Lowell, Mass. 

HYDE, ALBERT M., First Ch., Toledo, O., accepts 
call to Porter Ch., Brockton, Mass. 

JACKSON, FRANK D., Louisville, Kan., to Partridge, 
for one year. Accepts. 

JENKINS, EBENEZER H., Otisfield, Me., accepts 
call to First Ch., Falmouth. 

KELLOGG, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis., to Dundee, Ill. 
Accepts. 

Lutz, ADAM R., Oakville, Ct., to Bloomfield. 

LYMAN, E. FENN, Milbank, S. D., accepts call to 
Great Falls, Mont. 

MOLLANDER, C. M., N. Granby, Ct., to Swedish Ch., 
S. Manchester. 

PRESTON, BRYANT C., Osage, Io., to Third Ch., 
San Francisco, Cal., as well as to Muscatine, Io. 

PRICE, Wo. F., Hancock, Wis., to Fulton. Accepts. 

RIcE, CHAS. J., Thawville, Ill., to Sheridan, Wyo. 
Accepts. Call was extended on his record. 

Scott, GEo., Wisner, Neb., to Leigh. 

SMITH, HAY WATSON, Parkville Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to Port Chester. Accepts. 

WICKWIRE, GEO. A., Moville, Io., to Presb. Ch., 
Cleghorn. Accepts. 

WISsSE, [., Grand Rapids, Mich., to Newaygo. Ac- 
cepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


‘WEIDMAN, MILO R., o. Long Ping, Neb., Oct. 13. 
Sermon, Rev. J. H. Andregs; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. R. F. Paxton, A. L. Tainter and Mr. De 
Long. 

‘Wissk, I., M. D.,Grand Rapids, Mich., 0. Newaygo, 
Oct. 17. Sermon, Rev. R W. McLaugblin, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. Frank Blomfield, S. T. 
Morris, J. C. Townsend, J. W. Sherwood and Dr. 
Archibald Hadden. 


Resignations 


Biss, LEON D., Great Barrington, Mass., after 
nine years’ service. He will rest for a year, liv- 
ing at 439 North St., Pittsfield, and will continue 
the study of history. 

BURDON, HENRY F., Mechanic Falls, Me. 

CHASE, CHAS. E., Hassalo St. Ch., Portland, Ore. 

GOODRICH, LINCOLN B., Marlboro, Mass., to take 
effect Nov. 30, after nine years’ service. 

GREELEY, LESLIE C., Middleton, Mass., after 
seven years’ service. 

HHADDEN, JACOB W., Apollonia and Bruce, Wis., 
resigns the former field, continuing to serve the 
church in Bruce. 

HENDERSON, ARTHUR S., Shenandoah, Io. 

HYDE, ALBERT M., First Ch., Toledo, O., after an 
eight-year pastorate. 

LyMAN, E. FENN, Milbank, S. D. 

WICKWIRE, GEO. A., Moville, Io. 


Stated Supplies 


CHAPMAN, EpDw. M., recently of North Ch., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., at First Ch., Detroit, Mich. 
JONES, HELEN, Sparta, Wis., at Apollonia. 


Personals 


COOLIDGE, CHAS. E., Collinsville, Ct., was tendered 
a@ reception in honor of completing twenty years 
in this pastorate. He was presented with a check 
for $300. 

JONES, J. MORLAIS, one of the most brilliant and 
beloved Congregational ministers of England, re- 
cently died at Blackheath, near London. He was 
chairman of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales in 1896. 

ROBERTS, HENRY B., secretary of the Connecticut 
Bible Society, was tendered a reception at the 
Second Ch. by all the churches in Winsted when 
he removed from that place to Hartford. Mr. 
Roberts was presented with a purse of $100. 
The town and Second Ch. especially have greatly 
profited by his seven years’ residence. 

RULAND, GEO. W., a retired clergyman living in 
Keene, N. H., while delivering rural mail on the 
Walpole road, was shot and slightly injured over 
the right eye by a highway robber who demanded 
his money, but secured nothing. 








Material Gain 


FREEPORT, ME., Rev. S. N. Adams. New bell to 
replace the one cracked last Fourth of July. 

MILLER’S FALLs, MAss., Rev. Chas. Clark. Dwell- 
ing bought for $2,000 to serve as parsonage. 
Possession to be given next April. 

MILLIS, MAss. During eighteen pastorless months 
the interior of edifice frescoed, new seats and car- 
pet furnished, organ and choir gallery placed back 
of the pulpit, parsonage painted and papered, and 
debt well-nigh extinguished. Largely attended 
reception given Oct. 11 to new pastor, Rev. W. R. 
Buxton. 

NORTH CARVER, MASS., Rev. O. F. Stetson. $200 
spent for repairs and interior decorations. 

WHITMAN, MAss., Rev. E. C. Camp. Auditorium 
renovated, newly frescoed and carpeted and pews 
recushioned, by Ladies’ Sewing Circle (the cush- 
ions being the gift of one member), at a cost of 
$1,900. Most of the money had been earned by 
the circle during the last few years for this object 
in addition to large annual contributions toward 
current parish expenses. In past seven years 
about $7,000 have been spent in extraordinary re- 
pairs on church and parsonage. 


Pastoral Methods 


HUNNEWELL, FRANK S§S., Reading, Mass., has an 
interesting and helpful article in the local paper, 
setting forth the aims and principles of the Con- 
gregational denomination in general and the ac- 
tivities of the Reading Church in particular 

SHIVELY, JOHN L., pastor at Weston, Ct., who has 
married a musical wife, has arranged a concert, 
to be given by her New York musical friends. 
This is a rare treat, in a parish somewhat remote 
from the railroad. 

SMITH, FRANK G., Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill, ) 

SWIFT, CLARENCE F., Central, Fall River, Mass., { 
sent out, the last of September, earnest, cordial 
pastoral letters to mark the beginning of the year 
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of church work. The impossibility of calling upon 
all his members led Mr. Smith to invite them toa 
reception, Oct. 12, in the church parlors. His 
limited time for calling will be devoted to those in 
special need through illness, bereavement or other 
trouble. 


Suggestive Features and Methods 


GREENFIELD, MAss., Second, Rev. C. W. Merriam. 
“Try Again” Society for children between seven 
and fourteen, formed by the deaconess, Miss H. A. 
Briggs. It will meet Saturday afternoons. 

HOPKINTON, MAss., Rev. A. F. Travis. Citizens’ 
Sunday, observed by union meeting of Methodist 
and Congregational churches, the pastors sharing 
the service and the G. A. R. and W. R. C. attend- 
ing in a body. 

MIDDLEBURY, VT., Rev. Thos. Simms. At each 
morning service for a month Ps. 121 was repeated 
in concert. 

MILFORD, MAss., Dr. F. A. Warfield. Sunday even- 
ing musical services, out-of-town soloists and the 
choir of Hopedale Memorial Ch. assisting in a 
classical program. The first one was attended 
by over 500. 

RIDGEWAY, PaA., Rev. P. W. Sinks, has 17 young 
people, 12 of them members, away at school. 

STOWE, VT., Rev. H. A.G. Abbe. Special service 
Oct. 15 for members of Torrent Hose Company. 
The Stowe Military Band played for praise serv 
ice and later hymns. Sermon topic, Fire: How 
Produced, Its Value and Dangers. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


BOLTON, Ct., Rev. C. M. Perry. By will of Mrs. 
Phebe T. Sheldon, a par ge. The old one, in 
use 72 years, has been sold at auction. 

SouTtH LAWRENCE, MAss., Rev. G. E. Lovejoy. 
An unknown worshiper from an adjoining town, 
at the close of service, sent the pastor by an usher 
$25 toward paying church debt. 





Continued on page 604. 














Royal 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely 


Pure 


Made from Pure Grare Cream of Tartar 


In baking powder Royal is the standard, the 
powder of highest reputation; found by the 
United States Government tests of greatest 


strength and purity. 


It renders the food more healthful and palat- 
able and is most economical in practical use. 

Housekeepers are sometimes importuned to 
buy alum powders because they are “cheap.” 
Yet some of the cheapest made powders are sold 
to consumers at the highest price. 


Housekeepers should stop and think. 


Is it 


not better to buy the Royal and take no chances— 
the powder whose goodness and honesty are never 


questioned ? 


Is it economy to spoil your digestion by an 
alum-phosphate or other adultered powder to 


save a few pennies? 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


tee 
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Anniversaries 


WORCESTER, MASsS., Swedish First, Rev. J. A. 
Hultman, 25th, celebrated by a week of services, 
including sermons by Rev. A. L. Anderson and 
Rey. A. G. Nelson, former pastors; and addresses 
by Drs. Frank Crane and F. J. Van Horn, neigh- 
boring clergymen. Since the coming of Mr. Hult- 
man five years ago, the membership has grown 
from 351 to0535. The Swedish Methodist churches, 
as well as the Congregational, assisted in the cele- 


bration. 
Dedications 


VERNAL, UTAH, Kingsbury Ch., Rev. R. 8. Nick- 
erson, and Willcox School, Miss 8S. E. Gurnsey, 
principal, dedieated Oct. 22, with sermon and 
fine original dedication hymn by Dr. J. D. Kings- 
bury, for whom the church was named. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 30, 
10.30 A. M. Speaker, Prof. Katharine E. Coman; 
subject, The Work of the Consumers’ League. 


NATIONAL W. C. T. U., Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 27— 
Nov. 1. 


ANDOVER CON FERENCE, Lawrence, Mass., Oct. 31. 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANCH WOMAN'S BOARD 
OF Missions, First Church, Pleasant Street, Malden, 
Novy. 2. 

WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, thirty-eighth annual 
meeting, Park Street Church, Boston, Nov. 8, 9. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHURCHES, New York, 
N. Y., Nov. 15-20. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, Memphis, Tenn., 
postponed to December. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASs, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 p.m. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


STATE MEETINGS 
Additions and corrections should be sent promptly. 








South Carolina, Charleston, Nov. 2 

Georgia Conference, Atlanta, Nov. 2 

Alabama Convention, Phoenix, Nov. 8 

Connecticut, Bristol, Nov. 14-16 

Georgia Convention, Thomasville, Nov. 16-19 
Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices 1s twenty-five cents. 





BELL—BALLOU-—In Dorchester, Mass., Oct. 17, Tilton 
S. Bell, advertising manager of the periodicals pub- 
lished by the © S$, 8. & P. Society, and Harriette A. 
Baliou of Dorchester. 

MILLER—FULLER—In Fredonia, N. Y., Oct. 17, by 
Rey. H. T. Fuller, father of the bride, Charles H. 
Miller of Cincinnati, O., and Anna T. Fuller. 

THOMPSON—TREASTER-In Milroy, Pa, Oct. 19, at 
the home of the eeaee’s paren, by Rev. Raymond 
Chandler Drisko, pastor of White Memorial Congrega- 
tional Chureh, Kdward Hilands Thompson and Grace 
Margaret Treaster, both of Milroy. 


Deaths 


~The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





COREY—In Stoughton, Mass., Oct. 5, Mrs. Sarah B. 
Corey, widuw of Rev. John E. Corey, aged 77 yrs., 
9% mos, 

DEXTER-—In Malden, Oct. 20. at her residence, 5 Elm 
Street, Mrs. Julia A Dexter, widow of Richard Dex- 
ter, in the 80th year of her age. Funeral services 
held Oct. 23, at 2 p. M. 

GRAHAM-—In Bloomfield, Neb., Oct. 7, of typhoid 
fever, Rev. Robert N. Graham, aged 33 yrs.,10 mos., 
9 dys. 

KILBURN-—In Lincoln, Neb.. Sept. 29, Mrs. Harriet 
Burr Kilburn, aged 67 yrs. She was a Dative of Nor- 
folk, Ct.,a life-long, devoted Christian woman. 

RINDELL—In Arlington, Neb., Oct. 7, Rev. Gilbert 
Rindeil, aged 64 yrs.,11 mos.,23 dys. After serving 
in the Civil War he studied theology, graduating from 
Chicago Seminary in 1874. He held pastorates in 
various parts of the West and had served about a 
year in Arlington. 


MRS. JOHN SHERIDAN ZELIE 


On the morning of Oct. 14, after an illness of 
three weeks, Mrs Caroline Prescott Zelie passed away 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. arthur F, Stetson, 
Bangor, Me. A daughter of the late R. S. Prescott 
of Bangor, she was born Feb. 23, 1832. On Mav 17, 
1855, she was married to Rev. John sheridan Zelie, a 
graduate of Amberst College and of Union Theologicai 
Seminary. Mr. Zelie’s eariier theological course had 
been at the Bangor Seminary. With her husband she 
went the year of her marriage to California, where for 
ten years he labored under the direction of the Home 
Missionary Society, establishing a numoer of churches 
and being setued finally at Santa Cruz. In 1864 Mr. 
Zelie returned Kast on account of bis health, expecting 
to take up his work in California again. For two years 








FOOT COMFORT 
Obtained from Baths with Cuticura Soap and 
Anvintings with Cuticura, the 
Great Skin Cure. 

Soak the feet on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely 
with Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
Bandage lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For 
itching, burning, and scaly eczema, rashes, inflam- 
mation and chatting of the feet or hands, for red- 
ness, roughness, cracks and fissures, with brittle, 
shapeless nails, and for tired, aching muscles and 
joints, this treatment is simply wonderful, fre- 
quently curing in a single night. [ Adv. 





he ministered to the church in Princeton, Mass., where 
he died in August, 1866. From the time of his death 
Mrs. Zelie made her home in Bangor. Her fourchildren 
survive her, Mrs Arthur F. xtetson of Bangor, 
Clarence 8. Sargent of Wichita, Kan., Mrs. James N. 
Stanley of Brookline, Mass., and Rev. John Sheridan 
Zelie, minister of the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Plainfield, N. J. 

After three weeks of steadily failing strength, but 
without pain, surrounded by her children, of whose 
presence she was fully conscious until the last, she 
passed away. Her affection was ever strong toward her 
own church and toward the churches of her husband’s 
ministry, and the friendships formed in them remained 
strong to the end, Princeton especially always being to 
her like a second home. In all her re'ationships she 
will be ever remembered as one who lived wholly for 
others and counted not her life dear unto herself. 


JOHN ELDERKIN, D, D. 


Rev. Dr. John Elderkin, died Oct. 15 at the home 
of his only siveng child, John Reginald Elderkin, New 
London, Ct.,aged eighty. Funera) in the Congregational 
church of Voluntown, Ct., where he was pastor for 
fifteen years, resigning in 1897. The present pastor, 
Rev. H. Martin Kellogg, preached the sermon from 
John 1: 6, sketching his public services and delineatin, 
his character. Rev. H. T. Arnold of Plainfield assisted. 
He was born in Lebanon, married Miss Mariana Brown- 
ing, who died in June, 1904, aged fifty-six; graduated 
from Yale, 1852, later took degree of M. D. from New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons, was surgeon 
in the Rebellion. For years he was a successful teacher. 
Consecrating himself to the gospel ministry, he relin- 
quished a high — and salary in Orange, N.J ,to 
become pastor of arural parish. A ripe scholar, of large 
ability, of adroit tact and fervent sympathy in affliction. 
His body was laid to rest under the burial rites of the 
Grange by side of his wife and only daughter ‘n our 
parish cemetery. M.-M. He 








Cures Indigestion 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Nature’s remedy for obstinate indigestion, nerv- 
ous dyspepsia, headache and depression. 
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A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the happi- 
ness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after eat- 
ing, nausea between meals, heartburn, belch- 
ing, vomiting, flatulence and nervous head- 
ache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad. stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under ohe roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














R all kinds of Church and Sunday Schoo) 
Records and Requisites, no matter where pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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to put the Scriptures into language so plain in every word and sentence that 
the meaning of the original writers could never be in doubt. The result is 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


which everybody, o!d and young, can easily read and understand 
without a dictionary or Bible Commentary. This text is used for 
all Sunday School Quarterlies because it is the plainest. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get from us, any style of the 
American Standard Revised Bibie you order. Prices 35c. to $18.00, according to 
size and binding. {#~" We sell direct where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the Revised Bible’’ 


our 4o-page book, telling why the Bible was revised, how it was done, with sample pages, bindings, etc., 
of the many styles issued. Send your name on a postal card, with the name of your bookseller. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 39k East 18th St., New York 


Worked 29 Years 











PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


Main Entrance, 48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 


LIBRARY DESK 





This Library Desk is one of the 
most distinguished pieces that we have 
ever offered. 

The top measures 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 
10 in. There are fourteen good-sized 
drawers, seven on each front. The 
eight fluted legs, while furnishing un- 
usual stability, serve also as the sole 
decoration of the piece. 


We have this desk in a special selection of dark-hued Tabasco Mahog- 


any, grown in the Mexican mountains. 


Solid Mahogany Library Table 
Pedestal pattern, 4 carved legs, with 
claw feet, dark or natural finish, 


The price is $78, 


Library Table 
With oblong Mahogany top, heavy 
turned legs and shelf for book», full 


$21.00 | width drawer..............0.c0008 $23.00 
Library Desk 
gern baat Sietuntsubndtivennas $10.00 | Solid Mahogany, 5 drawers, brass 
CUR ME sii asics nsenngnnvi $8.50 | trimmings, curved legs...........$42.00 
Oak Library Desk 
Mahogany Pedestal 4 feet long, 1 full width drawer, 2 short 
Square top, heavy column........ $8.50 | QTAWORS 2 ose cc cccccescecsccccencvs $25.00: 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 





XUM 
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Nuggets from the A. M. A. 
. Meeting 


Why, in the name of the living God, don’t 
you wipe out the debt? Think of the money 
that is spent by famous or infamous people 
in terrapin and champagne, for legislators and 
other parasites who do the bidding of wealthy 
criminals.— Rev. 8S. Parkes Cadman, D. D. 


I bring greeting to the American Mission- 
ary Association for having founded, erected 
and maintained, for the uplift of a weaker 
race, Avery Normal Institute. This institute, 
for;twenty years less one, has been under the 
masterful guidance of the same principal, 
who, while providing a full and finished cur- 
riculum, impresses upon his students the les- 
son that, essential as it may be, there is some- 
thing higher than the mere acquisition of 
book knowledge. The higher thing that he 
teaches is the duty to cultivate those Chris- 
tian virtues which improve the morals and 
purify the heart.—A. C. Kaufman, Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

The American Missionary Association has 
appealed to those heroic qualities of the red 
man which have made him strong among 
men, and then has Christianized them. It has 
taken that exuberant fancy for which his race 
hasibeen noted, born of his contact with the 
forests, the mountain streams and the rugged 
rocks, and has filled it with visions of God. 
It has found that spark of domestic love burn- 
ing in his breast, and has blown it into a holy 
flame that has turned his campfire into a 
hearthstone and his wigwam intoahome. It 
has schooled his mind to think clearly, to rea- 
son eorrectly, to plan practically and to antici- 
pate coming needs and provide for them.— 
Rev. W. H. G. Temple, D. D. 





Pacific Theological Seminary 


The present year marks an advance. Two things 
stand out in distinct relief, viz., co-operation in 
theological education, and the manifold character 
of our Western opportunity. Our student body 
totals forty-five, an increase of three beyond last 
year. Nineteen of these, distributed in all our class- 
rooms, are regular students of neighboring institu- 
tions, two of the University of California, six of the 
Baptist seminary, nine of the Disciples seminary, 
two of the Unitarian seminary. Twenty-six are 
registered as our own students, of whom twenty- 
three are taking parts of their work in the univer- 
sity and the sister seminaries. Among the twenty- 
six are fifteen Congregationalists, six Methodists, 
one Methodist South, one Episcopalian, one Presby- 
terian, one from the United Brethren, and one from 
the German Reformed; there are three Japanese 
young men, one Japanese young woman, and one 
Chinaman. These Orientals have received good 
native and missionary training, one being a gradu- 
ate of the Doshisha. 

Our faculty contains two new instructors. Lack- 
ing a professor of church history, we are most 
fortunate in securing Professor Arley B. Show of 
Stanford University for a part of the history work, 
and our own alumnus and librarian, Rev. George T. 
Tolson, for the remainder. 


JOINT ASSEMBLY 


Our four theological faculties here in Berkeley, 
besides exchanging classroom advantages, are 
just initiating a fraternal undertaking entitled the 
“Assembly of Divinity Schools co-operating in 
Berkeley.”’ The purpose is to provide bi-weekly 
for our united student body, the university students 
and the interested public an assembly, to be 
addressed by the strongest available speakers upon 
themes germane to our common interests and aims. 
Thus we hope to give our own students added 
cultural values, and to increase our contribution to 
the higher life of this educational center. And 
incidentaliy we shall again exhibit the personal and 
institutional fraternity which appeared so happily 
in our Federate Summer School. 


FOUNDERS’ DAY 


Last year we selected Oct. 11 to be annually 
observed as Founders’ Day of Pacific Seminary. 
This year a stirring address upon the beginnings 
of the institution was delivered by Rev. W. C. 
Pond, D. D., one of the founders, for many years 








Fresh Milk 
is always obtainable. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk-is absolutely pure cow’s: milk: com-. 
bined with the finest grade of granulated sugar. 
For sale at your grocer’s. Avoid unknown brands. 
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secretary of the trustees, at two critical junctures 
doing as financial agent more than any other man 
to convert impending disaster into safety and per- 
manence. Pacific Seminary has its resplendent roll 
of worthies and heroes, which includes not only the 
noble trinity of pioneer teachers—Benton, Dwinell 
and Mooar—but members of its board of trustees, 
its two martyred missionaries—Stevens in Mexico 
and Bagster in West Africa—also its living mis- 
sionaries, and its present revered head, President 
McLean. As long as the souls of these men go 
marching on among us we shall advance in the 
purified spirit of sacrifice along our heightening 
opportunity. 

Worthy of grateful mention are the captiviting 
and memorable missionary addresses recently given 
us by Secretary Barton of the American Board and 
President Zumbro of India OC. 8..N. 





Missouri Letter 
KANSAS CITY 


Dr. Albert Bushnell has just closed his work as 
pastor of Clyde Church and becomes superintendent 
of the Anti-Saloon League in western Missouri with 
headquarters in Kansas City. He expects also to 
give courses of Bible lectures before churches and 
Chautauqua assemblies. He is well equipped as a 
Bible teacher and will thus keep in touch with what 
hitherto, except for a brief period, has been the 
work of his life. In the denominational work of 
city and state his loss will be distinctly felt. Rev. 
W. M. Short of Beacon Hi'l now becomes our senior 
pastor, though he has been in the city but about 
two years. In that time, however, he has made a 
deep impression and has a strong hold upon his 
people. During the summer the walls of the new 
church have gone up and the roof is on. The fin- 
ished building will mean a hard struggle and dis- 
tinct success. At the Tabernacle, where Rev. F. L. 
Johnson is pastor, an excellent eight-room parson- 
age has been erected just west of the church build- 
ing. This represents careful management and no 
small sacrifice, and presently will mean a relief for 
our home missionary treasury. The pastor and his 
family are now occupying their new home. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. F. Stimson of Westminster 
Chureh are just recovering from a dangerous at- 
tack of typhoid fever. The church has ministered 
to them with great kindness. Dr. Black, president 
of the Missouri Valley College, has been supplying 
the pulpit. 

At Prospect Avenue, Rev. E. F. Schwab, the new 
pastor, has been taking hold with enthusiasm, and 
$1,600 in cash and pledges have been secured to 
complete the payment for the lot, while plans are 
being prepared for tne church building. Rev. F. A. 
Holden is at Ivanhoe Park where under his promis- 
ing leadership patience and hard work seem likely 
to solve the problems of that field. First Church, 
which was without services during part of the sum- 
mer, is now being supplied and the committee is 
quietly searching for the right man to assume the 
leadership. Themen upon the ground forma strong 
group, and for the sake not only of the churches, 
but on account of the common work it is desirable 
that men of much more than ordinary mental 
strength and spiritual power should come to the 
vacant pulpits. J 2. OB. 


A PALE-FACED GIRL 
wants more red in her blood. 
If subject to dizziness, faint- 
ing and shortness of breath 
on slight exertion, no doubt 
remains. Your doctor will 
confirm this. Her food is 
not nourishing her; she needs 
a change. The best change 
and the best nourishment she 
can get is Scott’s Emulsion. 
Her food soon has the upper 
hand; her blood is enriched; 
her color returns. We never 
yet heard of a pale-faced girl 
who didn’t get new strength, 
new vigor and new color from 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

SCOTT & BOWNE, 4oy Pearl Street, New York. 
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How Young People 
Can Earn Money 











Continuing, this Bright 
Schoolgirl in Middletown, 


Conn., writes : 


«I do not know of any other 
little girl who has earned 
thirty-five dollars in so short 
a time and in such a pleas- 
ant way as J have, and | 
am quite sure that none of 
your older agents are more 
pleased with their success.*” 


What this Schoolgirl 
did others can do 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST will 
willingly co-operate with others who want 
to accomplish the same result. A very 
liberal commission will be paid upon each 
subscription and renewal secured, besides 
offering each an opportunity to share in 

to be divided EACH MONTH 
$5000 from now until next June among 
those who do good work. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 54 Arch Street, Philadelphia 

















Congregational House 
Souvenir Postal Cards 


¢ In response to many requests from pur- 
chasers of Souvenir Postal Cards illustrat- 
ing points of interest in Boston, we have 
made a set of five, comprising: 1. The 
Congregational House. 2. The Sculpture 
on the Facade of the Compact in the May- 
flower, representing Law. 3. The Pil- 
grims’ Sunday on Clark’s Island, repre- 
senting Religion. 4. The Founding of 
Harvard College, representing Education. 
5. John Eliot Preaching to the Indians, 
representing Philanthropy. 

The set of five mailed to any address 
for 10 cents. 

A full line of Boston Souvenir Cards in 
colors, two for 5 cents. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Midweek Meeting 


(Topic Jor Oct. 29—Nov. 4) 


God’s Motive in Salvation. John 3: 1-25; 
Luke 15: 1-24. 


Christ’s mission the evidence of the Father’s 
love. God’s desire for our return. His grief 
at our refusals. 

There was a time when ministers in good 
standing told men that Christ died to win 
God’s love to men. That time, happily, is 
past. Behind the work of Christ, essential to 
the work of Christ, is the eternal love of God 
for men. He loved us. While we were yet 
sinners God loved us. The work of Christ is 
the gift and the expression of that love. His 
motive in salvation was the Father’s yearning 
love. 





From that fountain of God’s love our love to 
him and to his children must bedrawn. Welove 
God because he first loved us. In Christ we 
see the Father. In Christ we see the essential 
value of every man for whom he came to live 
and die. God’s love is neither intended for 
selfishness, nor can it rest in selfishness. 
Every self-surrender to God’s love isin order 
to a ministry of intercession and of service to 
our fellowmen. 


In the prayer which our Lord taught his 
disciples three petitions are made to proceed 
the first purely personal one which asks for 
daily bread. Now God would not hold back 
the soul which sought him for assurance of 
salvation, even for intercession. But the as- 
surance of faith clears the way for the right, 
because unselfish, order of our prayers. It 
might be an uplifting for many if they were to 
form the habit of asking for others before 
they make a single request for self. The 
most loving among us—mothers and fathers, 
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friends whose dear ones are in trouble—in- 
stinctively do this, counting the need and good 
of those whom they love more important than 
any gift they can ask for self. But others 
must form the habit by deliberate care in 
order that it may grow into a constant mood 
of mind. And it may be well for us if we 
remember that Christ especially asked his 
disciples to intercede. Intercession, therefore, 
is the will of Christ, which always grows at 
last into the pleasure and profit of his dis- 
ciples. And to answer our prayers of inter- 
cession is the joy of our loving Father’s heart. 


We are most like our Heavenly Father, 
therefore, when in prayer and testimony and 
service we are moved by love to men. What 
motive could have moved God to the plan for 
our salvation except his love for us? And the 
like motive must hold us to our work. This 
motive is not something which comes to us by 
chance. It must be cultivated in order that 
it may become habitual. We must train our- 
selves to think of men as those whom our 
Father loves. 





So for ourselves and for our brothers we 
may be sure that God is troubled by our de- 
parture and longs for our return. If the 
fatherhood which he has chosen as the ex- 
pression of his relation to every one of us 
means anything—if Christ knew what he de- 
scribed under the picture of the loving father 
and the prodigal son—God longs for our re- 
pentance and our re-establishment in the en- 
joyment and service of the home. And heis 
grieved by our refusal as an earthly father 
would be grieved when a son preferred the 
wicked ways of the world to duty and home 
joys. We need not fear to make God’s love 
too real by figares taken from our most loving 
earth human experience. The fact is that the 
deepest and tenderest human affections are 
but a shadow of the love of God. 
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as well, 


Dodd ” 
models, 


Shoes the 
polished calf to 


priced economically at 
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SHEPARD 











DESIGNED BY EXPERTS 


“Dorothy Dodd” styles denote individuality and 
are originated by a corps of 
expert designers, who not only are in touch with 
fashion’s latest modes, but are skilled anatomists, 


Thus is ensured to the wearers of “ Dorothy 
newest and most fashionable 
ranging from the natty walking boot of 
the dainty 
evening wear, fitting with faultless precision and 


*3.50 « *3.00 


NORWELL CO. 


Winter Street and Temple Place 


patent leather for 


PAIR 
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E accommodate your tastes — 
and your pocket-book, too. 


No matter how exclusive your ideas of dress 
may be, our Style Book (sent free) will show you 
designs that will delight you. There are over 
150—all stylish and up-to-date They are being 
worn now by New York’s most careful dressers. 

The same is true of our materials—samples sent 
free. We offer you a choice of over 400 varieties 
ae prettiest and richest designs for this season’s 

ear. 


We fit you perfectly or 
refund your money. 


Our best advertisements 
are our satisfied custom- 
ers. The following letter 
is similar to hundreds sent 
us weekly : 


“My garment arrived 
today. I cannot tell you 
how delighted I am to 
find the fit perfect. The 
material is beautiful, 


nicely and neatly done. 
The skirt is full,and the 
flare around the bottom 
gives it a very stylish 
air. Thank you for fill- 
ing my order so 

ag P. 

A. MELVILLE, 

1901 Hawthorn Ave. vs 
Minneapolis, Minn.” 


All this for less than 


is asked for ill-fitting, 
ready-made garments. 


Winter Suits 
56 to *25 


Made to Order; Nothing Ready Made 


All the details of our wonderful system of fitting by 
mail are explained in our new Winter Style 
Book. It illustrates: 





Visiting Costumes $6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits $7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts $3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats . $9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats $5.75 to $25 


We prepay express charges to any part of the 

United States, which means a big saving to you. 

to any part of the United 
We Send FREE States our new Winter 
Style Book, showing the latest New York fash- 
ions, and containing simple directions for taking 
measurements correctly; also a large assortment 
of Samples of the Newest Materials. 

Send us your name and address and simply say, 
“Send me your Style Book and Samples,”’ 
and be sure to mention whether you wish samples 
for a suit, skirt, ar or rain coat, and about the 
colors you desire 

— omen. You will receive them by return 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 1% yrs. 























For Autumn and Winter Work with Young 
People 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


Special Student’s Edition, 30 Cents Net. 


In response to a demand from a number of 
pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
been published to retail at 30 cents net 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 


The earlier edition, bound fn red and gold at 
75 cents net, makes an excellent gift. 


Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
to young people, will find such a book here.—Ros- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 

The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Christian En- 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 





hools.—The E£ diner, London. 
Che Pilgrim Press 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 5-11. AmT ye red My Chris- 
tian Endeavor Covenant? Mal. 2: 5, 6; Ps. 
51: 6; 2 Cor. 8: 21. 

A searching personal question. It would 
be far pleasanter to discuss whether John 
Smith and Susan Jones are keeping their 
pledges, or whether the average Christian 
Endeavorer does not keep his pledge to the 
church as faithfully as the average church 
member conforms to his church covenant. 
Again, it might be more agreeable to enter 
the realm of theory and ask if it is a good 
plan to take a pledge of any kind, or whether 
the Christian Endeavor pledge may not be 
too iron-bound; but to discuss these aspects 
of the matter is to divert the meeting from 
its one purpose, which is to get as many as 
possible of the 3,500,000 Christian Endeavor- 
ers all over the world who have taken the 
pledge to ask, each for himself or herself, the 
penetrating question, ‘‘Am I living up to 
it?” 





Who can give a perfectly satisfactory an- 
swer? If we thought our character and con- 
duct were tallyiog in every particular with 
the letter and spirit of this pledge, we should 
deceive no one but ourselves.. But even if 
we can face without flinching the main ques- 
tion, are there not one. or two collateral ones 
that we can answer more satisfactorily? I 
propose two: (1) Am I trying to live up to 
my pledge? This society has been from the 
start a “try ”’ society. 





Dr. Clark displayed great wisdom in not 
naming that Williston Church (Portland) in- 








The great thing about Wright’s 
Health Underwear is that it keepsthe 
bodyin perfect health. Ordinary un- 
derwear is tightly woven, does not 
allow free ventilation and is not health 
anderwear. 


WRIGHT’S 
HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


is the only underwear made on the wonderful 
loop-fieece principle, which allows free pas- 
sage of air through the fabric. This ventila- 
tion evaporates perspiration, maintains an 
even temperature next the skin. and keeps 
the body dry, sweet, warm and Healthy. 

Althongh so much. better, dealers sell 
Wright’s for no more than the common kinds 
of underwear. Ask for it. Write for our 
booklet—it’s FREE. 

WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


75 Franklin St., New York. 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast exe 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
onearth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


on your money, in amounts of $100 and 

7 upwards. Business established in 1870. 

I offer a seven per cent. PREEERRED STOCK 

and recommend it as a safe and very. desirable in- 

vestment, free from risk, and well suited to the con- 
servative investor. Special ci:cular on request. 


40 WATER ST. 
GEORGE G. KELLOGG, poston, mass. 








Lawrence, Kansas. 








fant a Christian Perfection Society, or even 
a Christian Attainment Society, but in calling 
it rather a Christian Endeavor Society. All 
that is essential, then, is the effort. It seems 
an easy matter to try, and it is to try once, but 
when it comes to the trying again and again— 
there’s the rub. 





We have all laughed over the story of the 
little girl who prayed, ‘‘O Lord, make me a 
good gir], and if at first you don’t succeed try, 
try again.” She wanted to shift on God the 
responsibility that belonged to her. That is 
not the way in which character is formed. It 
is through fresh effort after repeated failures 
until at Jast by dint of constant endeavor we 
win a point and then another point. Are we 
trying to keep the pledge in little matters? Do 
we try to render faithful service on the various 
committees? Do we try to uphold the hands 
of the officers and of the pastor? 





The second question which I suggest is, Are 
we asking God to help us keep the pledge? 
The nobler the pledge the greater the need of 
divine assistance to fulfill it. There is greater 
hope that a person entering into matrimony 
will keep his vows if he intends to seek God’s 
divine help from day today. We are so con- 
stituted that in order to do our best and to be 
our best in every sphere of life and labor we 
must have access to the power outside of our- 
selves that makes for righteousness. How 
long is it since we got down on our knees and 
asked God to help us to keep the Endeavor 
pledge? It will make a vast difference in the 
outcome of our effort whether or not we do 
this. It will be all the difference between 
being good Endeavorers or middling good or 
poor Endeavorers. 





Our Scripture passages exalt honesty in the 
inward parts. Said Frederick W. Robertson, 
‘** The first great lesson of Christianity is this, 
Be true; and the second this, Be true; and 
the third this, Be true.’”’ Our age, as no age 
before it, hates cant and sham and unfaithful- 
ness to pledges. It asks, Do Christian en- 
deavorers mean business, do they mean what 
they say? 





Once a great throng was following Jesus 
and he turned and advised them to count the 
cost before they committed themselves to his 
discipleship. Weall rejoice in the extension 
campaign that has been carried on during the 
last year or two in Christian Endeavor circles. 
And yet there are some people today who 
think the Church would be more efficient if 
it were smaller and that the glory of Christian 
Endeavor rests not in its millions of adherents 
but in its ability to impress them with high 
ideals of Christian life and service. We want 
to make the way into the kingdom and into 
Christian Endeavor as easy for ourselves and 
for others as possible but we must not make 
it too easy. 





Dr. Dawson’s Engagements 


Dr. Dawson spoke last Sunday afternoon 
before the Fitchburg (Mass.) Y. M. C. A., and 
in the evening preached at Leominster. Dur- 
ing the current week he has lecture appoint- 
ments at various points in New England, and 
from this time on his evangelistic appoint- 
ments are as follows: 

Sunday, Oct 29, to Thursday, Nov. 2, Toronto, Can. 

Nov. 4 to 13, united mission, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 14 to 17, not fixed. 

Nov. 18 to 27, united mission, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Nov. 28, 29, not fixed. 

Dee. 2 to 10, united mission, Albany, N. Y. 


Dr. Dawson sails for England on Dec. 12, 


returning to begin his 1906 program at Wash- 
m, on Jan. 13, From, thence he goes to 


‘Oberlin and Kansas City for a twelve-day 


united mission. The 1906 program, which 
will close about Easter, is being rapidly filled 
up. He requests that all letters should be 
addressed to Dr. W. T. McElveen, Boston, 
Mass. 
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On Your 


% 
SAVINGS 


PER YEAR You probably have often de- 
: sired better return on your sav- 
ings than 3% or 4%. But you wanted to be sure. 
Let us show you how, for over 12 years, carrying 
the savings accounts of patrons in all rag of the 
country, we have never paid less than 5% 
Our business conducted under 


NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 


has been steadily progressing. During this time 
we have distributed to holders of our certificates 
profits amounting to nearly three-quarters of a 
— dollars, while materially adding to our 
surplus. 


Our Patrons are Protected 


by assets of almost two million dollars. Our loans 
are made upon the best class of New York and 
Suburban 1 Estate—to home-buyers, who pay 
us interest and part of the princi each month, 
which is in turn re-invested. 


We Will Pay 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


on your savings, which will bear earnings for every 
day in our care. Your money is always subject to 
your control if required for other purposes. 
START NOW. Earnings begin as soon as 
your mone is ) received, and are Mailed you by 
check sem f desired. 

Full poe en er letters of endorsement 
from prominent clergymen, ee and busi- 
ness men—some, doubtless, in your locality—to 
whom we are privileged to refer you will be sent 
to any one interested. 


Assets - - = $1,750,000 

Surplus and Profits - $150,000 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AN CO. 








and LO 
12 Times Building, Broadway 
New York City 


Les's 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One-Hundred-and-Third Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1905. 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Cash in ogg and Trust Companies.. 
Real Estate.........cceccesceccsecsseecesees 
United States Bonds.. ecccceccccocss 
State and — Bonds... 
Railroad 














8 Me wcccsccncccoccsccocces 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 
Bonds and hs, being ist lien on 


Reece cerns eeeeeeeseeseseneeees 





81,700.00 


1,997 ,079.54 


nts. 
Inteneot accrued on Bonds and Mortgages __ 1,708.60 
$19,417 ,329.53 





LIABILITIES. 
Cash Ongitall ....ccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Reserve Presi Fund.. eee 
Unpaid Losses............+. 
Unpaid Re Insurance, and other claims 
Reserve for TaxeS.......0..ssseseeeeees 
NOt SUrplas. .ccccccccccccccccscccccccccese 










Surplus as regards Policy-holders $10,376,321.23 


ELBRIDGE-G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
ERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Prest. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
ILLIAM H. 
CLARENCE ‘a. LUDLUM, st ecretary. 
HENR FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 


FARM MORTGAGE LOANS 


On improved farms in the “ Garden Spot,” agricul- 
turally speaking, of North Missouri and Southern 
lowa. 

Netting my investors from 5% 

to 6% clear of all expenses. 

Interest and principal collected and remitted 
without costs of any kind. No better Investments 
in the Country. 

25 years in business without the loss of a cent of 
interest or principal for a client, and no client has 
ever had to take a foot of land under foreclosure. 
If you have any sums from $200 up you want 
safely invested, write me today and mention this 
paper. 








5S. H. BONFOEY, , Unionville, Mo. 


_ HIGHLAND HALL 


, A homelike sanatorium 
for alimited number of 
tients, located in a 
althful and attract- 

ive suburb of Boston. 

mapezioneee burses 
and fomtens z hysician 
in charge. xcellent 


cuisine. House situ- 

ated on high ground 

and equipped with all 

modern improvements condustve to ‘the recovery of 
patients. Addre 

S.L. EATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


F= all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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Utah Association 


It was late September, a time of gorgeous beauty 
on the mountains. There is no such ride in pic- 
turesque Utah as the thirty-six miles up Parley 
Cafion to Park City, now called “‘the park.” You 
go a little way over the plain, then up through 
wooded glens and rocky, cavernous gulches, climb- 
ng rugged steeps and winding with serpentine trail 
about the valleys, getting views from every point. 
At this season the landscape is brilliant with | 
purple daisies, and the bronze and crimson and gold 
of maples and oak and birches, alders and vibur- 
nums, clad in autumn glory. No wonder that many | 
went by carriage and returned by rail—catching a 
double view of nature in her richest garb. 





THE COMPANY 


Such a goodly one—pastors, delegates from all the 
churches, teachers from Gordon, Proctor, Heber, 
Lehi and Coalville Academies, mostly young men 
and young women, hopeful, eager, gladsome, de- 
spite the sharp mountain blizzard they met on the 
way. ltisaday of great promise when school and 
church, youth with hope and zeal, mature years | 
with steady purpose, and Christians in every kind 
of life join heartily to build up the kingdom. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF A CHURCH 


Our work at Park City beganinahome. A hand- 
ful of people were singing and praying one night 
and the melody overfilled the house. A stranger 
listened and entered. In late years there had been | 
no song in his life. But the songs of other days | 
were in his heart. Near the close he said: “ Your | 
sweet songs touch my heart. You must have an | 
organ.” ‘ Yes,” they said, “by and by—when we | 
can afford it.”’ ‘‘ You shall have an organ,” were his 
parting words. He went to his friends in the sa- | 
loons and said: *‘ Boys, there is a little church in a | 
house yonder. They sing sweetly, they must have | 
an organ. Now shell out.”” The boys responded; | 
the organ came and was placed in the newchurch | 
God knows all about the money, but the songs were | 
not tainted. The organ led in praiseful hallelujahs 
through the years, while many a prayer rose to | 
heaven for the stranger who came and urged his 
friends to one good deed. . 

It was a sad day when fire swept the camp and 
business houses, homes, our little church and the 
sweet-toned organ went up in flame. The people 
were not rich, but they were strong in purpose and | 
in sacrifice. They called a pastor, cleared away | 
the ashes, reared the beautiful brick church on the 
same ground. Many gave to this before building 
their own homes. 


THE MEETING 


With such a delegation, coming with cheery hearts 
to enjoy the rare hospitality of such a church, the 
meeting could not fail to be filled with the spirit of | 
unity, harmony, fellowship, worship. 

We discussed living themes, were made glad by 
many encouraging words. We sang and prayed and 
partook of the holy sacrament and after three days, 
in which much of life was transfigured on the mount, 
we went down through the glory of the cafion to 
the pleasant service of God in waiting fields of 
labor. J. D. K, 





Italian Conference 


An Italian Conference held last year in New 
Haven proved helpful in so many ways that Secre- 
tary Emrich suggested a second conference. This 
was held in Hartford, Oct. 6, when two workers 
from Massachusetts and six from Connecticut, with 
the secretaries of both states, discussed this grow- 
ing phase of foreign missions in New England, 
which has become the most foreign section of the 
United States. The immigration of 1,027,421 dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1905, will decidedly 
increase that ratio in New England. The native- 
born Yankee is in the minority. 

At the evening service in Center Church an 
address of welcome was given by Mayor Henney, 
Rev. Francesco Pesaturo of New Haven spoke of 
The Italian in New England, Secretary Emrich 
told What Americans can do for the Italians, and 
Rev. R. H. Potter closed with cheering words. 

S. O64. 








Glenwood 


Ranges 


Make Cooking Easy. 


Leading dealers sell them everywhere as the standard range 
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OR exclusively first class travel, between 
Chicago and the Pacific Gégst, the 
Overland Limited. 
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Drawing rooms 
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Composite “buffet-smoking, library and 
observation cars. (Booklover’s Library). 
Superb dining car service. 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


Aut Acents Seu Tickets Via Cwicaco, Union 
Pacific anD NortH-WeESTERN Line. 


W. 8. KNISKERN, P. T. M., C. & N.-W. RY., CHICAGO, ILL. ©. &. 170 














a pleasant, potent, and permanent. Invigorator for ‘WOMEN, 


your Health and STRENGTH with 
)) |) JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIF UGE, 


CHILDREN, and MEN. —Get it from your Druggist. 
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Risibles 
POLITENESS HIS STRONG POINT 

A teacher in language put this sentence on 
the board for correction: ‘*The horse and the 
cow is in the lot,” and asked what was wrong. 
At first no one answered; finally a small boy 
raised hishand. ‘* What is it, Johnny?” asked 
theteacher. ‘* You should put the lady first,” 
correctei Johnny. 


LITERAL 


A Brooklyn public school teacher says that 
she once required a pupil to compose a sentence 
with the word ‘‘ dogma’’ as the subject. The 
pupil, alad of ten, after some deliberation, sub- 
mitted his effort. It read as follows: ‘*‘ The 
dogma has five pups.”’ 


A BACONIAN ITEM 


A late book of humorous verse, Misrepre- 
sentative Men, contains a Baconian skit be- 
ginning thus: 


In far Elizabethan days 

(Ho! By my Halidome! Gadzooks!) 
Lord Bacon wrote his own essays, 

And lots of other people’s books; 
Annexing as a pseudonym 

Each author’s name that suited him. 





Good Management Tells 


IN THE WORK OF THE CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


A generation ago when Gen. William Booth started 
the Salvation Army he was treated with contempt 
and ridicule. Last September he entered London 
as a conqueror, King Edward himself giving sanc- 
tion to the great public demonstration in his honor. 
Why this changed attitude? Simply because Gen- 
eral Booth’s methods of dealing with the poor have 
compelled world-wide respect and admiration. Re- 
cently he has made a proposition to the English 
people to assume the administration of all poor- 
houses, prisons and asylums in a given district, and 
thus give further proof that by his methods money 
can be saved and criminals be made over into 
Christians. The fundamental idea of the army is 
that men need first of all to be saved from their 
sins. The General once said, with characteristic 
bluntness, “ Men need clean hearts as well as clean 
shirts.” 

In these two particulars, good financiering and 
the emphasis laid upon personal religion, the Boston 
City Missionary Society set the example nearly a 
century ago and the Salvation Army has followed 
its principles. It has just entered upon its fall work 
with all bills paid and over $1,000 in the treasury. 
It hopes to close the year free from debt, the thir- 
tieth in succession when it has been able to make 
a similar announcement, and the twenty-third since 
special contributions were solicited to prevent a 
debt. This keeping expenditures within receipts 
commends the society to business men. 

Like the army, its work goes right on through 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold. Its success in 
preaching the gospel of summer recreation con- 
stantly increases. The intense heat this year 
brought new donors to the Fresh Air Fund. They 
saw for themselves the good results, and contribu- 
tions were larger this year than in 1904. The so- 
ciety distributed 25,360 street car tickets and 
5,464 harbor tickets; 9,877 persons, including 
those sent to Rosemary Cottage, Eliot, Me., en- 
joyed a day’s outing or a visit in the country. 
Good management tells. 

Other departments of work were not neglected. 
During the summer 14,769 visits were made, and 
employment found for 102 persons; 201 meetings 
were held and 117 brought into Sunday school. 
This ‘‘ institutional church ” is open the year round, 
and touches the hearts and homes of the common 
people. At one representative meeting there were 
present 172 mothers and children, and eight chil- 
dren were baptized. In the congregation were 
Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Germans, English, 
Scotch, Irish, Canadians, besides one French and 
one Armenian woman. This shows that the society 
is helping solve the immigrant problem in the right 
way. Personal ministry is given by an able corps 
of trained workers, some of them college graduates. 
Twenty-two are now in the field, and another will 
be appointed as soon as a suitable one can be 
found. 
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BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


Has Been Before the Public for 
Thirty-three Years 


In the Experience of the Following Physicians It 
Has a Pronounced Value in the Treatment of 


Bright’s Disease ( putes L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel O 





Potter, John V. Shoemaker, Graeme M 
and Hammond, Wm. H. Drummond, I. N. Love, 


f \ G. Halsted Boyland, Cyrus Edson, J. Allison 
Albuminuria o ( Hodges, George W. Miltenberger, J. Page 
Pregnancy Massie and Geo. Ben Johnston. 


d McGuire, John T. Metcalf, Frank Woodbury 
as Alex. B. Mott, Chas. B. Nancrede, Nathan 


n f )\S Davis, a3 Jas. L_ Cabell, P B Barringer, 
Inflammatio “s (4: F A. King, T. Griswoid Comstock, Jos. 
the Bladder Holt and Giuseppe Lapponi. 
Medical Testimony Upon Request to the 
Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 


Uric Acid Troubles | Roberts Bartholow, Jas K. Cook, Hunter 








LAKEWOOD 


The Fashionable Winter Resort of America 


REAC}PED CUPL Y BF 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 








Best Hotels » Golf » Polo - Outdoor Sports 





BOOKLET ON APPLICATION TO C. M. BURT, GENERAL PASSENGER 
AGENT 143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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CHURCH 
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to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co, Cinclanail, 


CHURCH BELLS anc'Peats 


perior Copper and Tin. 
mcONANE BELL FOUNDRY, Gattimere.tld. 








BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Be 
Gatalogue. The C.S, BELL co. nities coir, o 


| Gao & CO vi BELLS 


A 
Finests Most a Sy Toned Belle Made” 








STRATION in our catalogue, sent free on request. 
ILLU Fine diamonds, watches, jewelry, 
silverwares, seationory and other gifts, from 2c to $25,000. ‘‘Lowest 
priced house in America for fine goods.’’ Goods sent on approval. 
Address: 
MERMOD, JACCARD & KING,"401 B’way, St. Louis—400 5th Ave., New York, 








HURCH 
a CARPETS PRICES. 658 DacriNezen, 3° 


FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., a 
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In and Around boston 


Suffolk South Conference 


Several new features marked the eighty- 
ninth semi-annual meeting, Oct. 18. It met 
outside its own boundaries and admission was 
by ticket. Park Street Church was chosen as 
the place of gathering because of its more 
central location and better facilities for serv- 
ing lunch between the afternoon and evening 
sessions. Contrary to oustom, this was not 
a free meal. Besides the usual delegates, each 
church was entitled to send as “* representa- 
tives,’’ a number equal to twelve per cent. of 
the total membership. 

In spite of these innovations the conference 
reached high-water mark in attendance, quality 
of addresses and spiritual significance. The 
one topic was Evangelism and laymen took 
prominent part. In theafternoon, Mr. George 
Warburton of New York spoke on. How to 
Win Souls and Mr. William Shaw of Boston 
on What Laymen Can Do, this theme being 
continued in the evening by Mr. F. O. Winslow 
of Norwood. The devotional spirit was un- 
usually strong, especially in the services of 
song conducted by Mr. Charles L. Esty. It 
also pervaded the social hour. People re- 
mained quietly at the tables after tea and a 
brief time was spent in prayer and remarks 
by President Capen of the American Board, 
Rey. C. T. Hawkins and Dr. S. L. Loomis. 
Mr. Hawkins emphasized the idea that the 
Sunday evening service affords the best possi- 
ble opportunity for Christians to use evan- 
gelistic gifts and methods. The conference 
closed with an address on The Divine Initia- 
tive, showing how God calls men to service, 
by President Mackenzie of Hartford Seminary. 
Its literary finish, grace of diction and depth 
of spirituality held the close attention of the 
large audience throughout. Altogether it was 
a meeting in which the Spirit of God was 
manifest with power. 


Sunday Evenings at Immanuel Church, Roxbury 

That Sunday evening services are not to be 
classed among impossibilities is proved by 
Immanuel Church. Every week a large con- 
gregation fills the attractive auditorium and 
joins heartily in the introductory song service 
sympathetically conducted by Mr. Estes, the 


WORK A PLEASURE 


It Is One of the Real Joys Given Us. 





‘** Postum Food Coffee has done more for me 
in two years,’”’ writes a Wisconsin young lady 
student, *‘than all the medicines and treat- 
ments I had employed to overcome the effects 
of the coffee poisoning that was killing me by 
degrees. 

“‘T had all the familiar symptons and suffered 
all the well-known tortures. My stomach 
was wrecked and I could not eat, my head 
ached almost continually, I became the nervous 
victim of insomnia, and the capacity for study 
deserted me. Of course this came on gradu- 
ally, and without suspicion, for a long time, 
as to the cause. 

““Two years ago a friend enthusiastically 
urged me to quit using the old kind of coffee 
and to drink Postum Food Coffee. I have 
never regretted acting upon the advice. As 
soon as the coffee poision was eliminated, the 
strengthening and nourishing properties of 
Postum began to build me up. 

“* Each day I gained a little, the color crept 
back to my cheeks, my limbs rounded out with 
new flesh, my complexion grew fair and clear 
again, my digestion improved, and now I can 
eat anything at any time, the nervous insom- 
nia has left me and I sleep soundly at night 
and wake up refreshed. I have no more head- 
aches, and mental work has becomea pleasure 
tome.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,’ in each package. 





precentor. Other music, vocal and instra- 
mental, is scattered through the order of serv- 
ice which centers around a sermon, short and 
to the point. Mr. Drew has been giving a 
series of sermons on Danger Signals of a 
Great City, and last Sunday evening spoke on 
Discouragement, presenting his theme simply 
and helpfully. His idea seems to be, without 
holding special evangelistic meetings, to strike 
that underlying note through sermons on 
topics of practical Christianity. 

The congregation impressed the visitor as 
being a representative family gathering of 
both old and young, with the somewhat un- 
usual feature of a front rowful of small boys 
who entered into the service with zeal and 
decorum. The stranger was cheered by the 
cordial attitude voiced by the pastor as he de- 
clared the intention of the church to become 
acquainted with any stranger who would “‘give 
them half a chance.” 


Baker Church Pastorless 

The withdrawal of Rev. J. C. Young from 
the pastorate of Baker Church, East Boston, 
draws attention to the excellent quality of his 
work in that community during the past nine 
years. Previous to his coming, this enterprise 
had been carried on as a mission in a chapel 
loaned by the City Missionary Society, and 
was cared for by a succession of clergymen, 
none of whom tarried more than a year. 

Under Mr. Young a church was organized 
in 1897 and the work vigorously pushed until 
it became apparent that a new house of wor- 
ship was needed. To him more than to any 
one else is the credit:due for the erection of 
the recently constructed and finely equipped 
church, the only Protestant place of worship 
for a large and needy district. The council 
advised the church to confer freely as to its 
choice of a pastor with the standing committee 
recently appointed by the Suffolk North Con- 
ference. The good wishes of the community 
will follow Mr. Young to the field in which he 
formerly labored, while his successor in East 
Boston will find everything in readiness for 
vigorous and uselul service. 


Biblical Lecture Courses 

The Twentieth Century Club has issued its 
program for the third season’s lectures on the 
Bible and Biblical themes, to be held at the 
new clubhouse, 3 Joy Street. The lecturers 
are pastors and professors of various denomi- 
nations, Congregationalist, Baptist, Episco- 
palian, Unitarian and Swedenborgian, and 
the topics represent wide variety. The first 
course of four lectures, beginning Nov. 2 and 
continued every Thursday after at 4 o’clock, 
will treat of The Bible in Present-Day Con- 
ditions, and the lecturers are Rev. Dr. Elwood 
Worcester, Prof. G. E. Horr, Prof. J. E. 
Werren and Rev. S. M. Crothers. Prof. W. 
W. Fenn of Harvard Divinity School will 
follow with four lectures on The Social Teach- 
ings of Jesus, then Prof. H. S. Nash of the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge 
will give a course on the Epistle to the Romans. 
Eight lectures are announced on The Hebrew 
Literature of Wisdom in the Light of Today 
by Prof. J. F. Genung of Amherst, on Monday 
afternoons beginning Feb. 5. Tickets for all 
the lectures are on sale at 44, or thirty-five 
cents for single lectures. 


Brighton Free of Debt 


The Brighton church is rejoicing over the 
success of a united movement to pay the re- 
mainder of its building debt. Three years 
ago the church was renovated and the chapel 
rebuilt and enlarged at a cost of about $22,000. 
Of this amount $7,500 remained until this fall 
as a Challenge to one of our most loyal congre- 
gations. The challenge has now been met, 
and Brighton church is free from debt and 
happy. 


An Adjourned Meeting of the A. M. A. 


The American Missionary Association had 
the floor at the Ministers’ Meeting last Mon- 


Continued on page G11. 
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WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our moth- 
ers and grandmothers gave us our daily 
dose of sulphur and molasses every spring 
and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,’ tonic and cure-ali, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneticial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of the 
crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experiment 
have proven that the best sulphur for 
medicinal use is that obtained from Cal- 
cium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in drug 
stores under the name of Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers. They are small chocolate 
coated pellets and contain the active me- 
dicinal principle of sulphur in a highly con- 
centrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, and ex- 
cretory organs and purifies and enriches 
the blood by the prompt elimination of 
waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when they 
dosed us with sulphur and molasses every 
spring and falJ, but the crudity and im- 
purity of ordinary flowers of sulphur were 
often worse than the disease, and cannot 
compare with the modern concentrated 
preparations of sulphur, of which Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is undoubtedly the best 
and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipation 
and purify the blood in a way that often 
surprises patient and pbysician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any other form. He says: ‘For liver, 
kidney and blood troubles, especially 
when resulting from constipation or ma- 
laria, I have been surprised at the results 
obtained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. 
In patients suffering from boils and pim- 
ples and even deep-seated carbuncles, I 
have repeatedly seen them dry up and 
disappear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clearand smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin disease as 
this remedy.”’ 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so. called blood ‘ puri- 
fiers,’’ will find in Stuart’s Calcium Wa- 
fers a far safer, more palatable and ef- 
fective preparation. 


The Prophets as Statesmen 
and Preachers 


By PROF. H. T. FOWLER 
30 cents net; $25.00 per 100 


*.,. The annotations, suggestions and applica- 
tions are such as will enabdle the teacher to hold the 
attention of the class and to give vital interest to 
his instruction. The same may be said of a very 
acceptable volume on The Prophets as Statesmen 
and Preachers, and still more markedly about The 
Apostle Peter: Outline Studies in His Life, Charac- 
ter and Writings. The former is drawn up with 
eare, succinctly and clearly, and presents this in- 
teresting phase of Biblical study in a form very 
suitable for the advanced scholar of the Sunday 
school or Bible class.”’—The Independent. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston 


Branches at New York and Chicago. 
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In and Around Boston 


(Continued from page 610.) 


day, many unable to attend the annual meet- 
ing at Worcester gathering in Pilgrim Hall to 
get in touch with this work. Rev. F. S. 
Hunnewell of Reading, who is filling the un- 
expired term of Rev. A. P. Davis as modera- 
tor, iatroduced the speakers appreciatively. 
The principal address was by Dr. Doremus 
Scudder. He made a noble plea for the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical. Association, whose work 
has amply justified the aid extended last year 
by the A. M. A. Miss Lillian Goar presented 
the needs and achievements of Pleasant Hill 
Academy. Rev. Joseph Smith, pastor of the 
colored Congregational church in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., whom the Democratic mayor 
calls its most useful citizen, by his temper- 
ate address showed that this characterization 
was deserved; and Mrs. William Shepard, a 
successful worker from the Congo Free State, 
sang gospel songs in the African language 
with fine method and expression. 

In view of the decision of the executive com- 
mittee of the Inter-Church Federation not to 
invite Unitarians to be represented at its com- 
ing conference, Rev. James Alexander, for the 
executive committee of the Ministers’ Meeting, 
presented a resolution expressing 1egret at 
this decision and the hope that when the con- 
ference shall come into executive session, pro- 
vision will be made for the presence and co- 
operation of its worthy delegates. The resolu- 
tion was passed. 


Federating Men’s Organizations 


The movement which has been going on 
quietly during the last three years for binding 
together in a simple alliance various men’s or- 
ganizitions in New England churches came 
more conspicuously to the front last Monday, 
when the third annual conference of such 
clubs was held in the afternoon, and in the 
evening the Congregational Club was en- 
lightened as to the meaning of the movement 
and aroused to a larger interest in work for 
and by men in the local church. 

The afternoon meeting, over which Rev. 
E. H. Radd, president of the organization, 
and Dr. W. H. Allibright, chairman of the 
executive committee, presidei in turn, was 








THE SECRET OF YOUTH. 


Da Soto looked for the secrat of youth ina 
spring of gushing, life-giving waters, which 
he was sure he would find in the New World. 
Alchemists and sages (thousands of them), 
have spent their lives in quest for it, butit is 
only found by those happy people who can di- 
gest and assimilate the right food which keeps 
the physical body perfect that peace and com 
fort are the sure results. 

A remarkable man of 94 says: ‘‘ For many 
long years I suffered more or less with chronic 
costiveness and painful indigestion. This 
condition made lifea great burden to me, as 
you may well imagine. 

** Two years ago I began to use Grape-Nuts 
as food, and am thankful that I did. It has 
been a blessing to me in every way. I first 
noticei that it had restored my digestiun. 
This was agreat gain but was nothing to com- 
pare in importance with the fact that in a short 
time my bowels were restored to fre3 and nor- 
mal action. 

“The cure seemed to be complete; for two 
years I have had none of the old trouble. I 
use the Grape-Nuts food every morning for 
breakfast and frequently eat nothing else. 
The use has made me comfortable and happy, 
and although I will be 94 years old next fall, 
Ihave become strong and supple again, erect 
in figureand can walk with anybody and enjoy 
it.”” 

“Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ‘‘ There’s a reason.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 

ville,” in every package. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN 


a profitable, informal discussion as to methods 
and ends. There was a free interchange of 
questions and answers. A delegation repre- 
senting a club in a Unitarian church raised 
the question of its eligibility to membership 
in the federation and they were cordially re- 
ceived, 

Previous to the formal speaking of the even- 
ing the regular monthly report of the outlook 
committee of the Congregational Club was 
read by Rev. H. N. Hoyt, D. D., who after 
surveying several interesting current move- 
ments concluded that the three outstanding 
notes of the day are service, unity and evan- 
gelism. It was an exceptionally large meet- 
ing. nearly every one of the 375 places at the 
table being filled. 

The evening speakers were Rev. E. H. Rudd, 
who represented the organization, Pres. George 
B. Stewart of Auburn Seminary and Pres. 
W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University. Dr. 
Stewart emphasized the large and firm basis 
of work for men in the great ideas of the gos- 
pel and believed that the Church had not lost 
its hold on men. Dr. Faunce said the Church 
ought to give men something definite to do 
in the field of social reform and practical 
efforts for human betterment. He thought 
also that the Church should give men a fresh 
modern interpretation of Christian truth. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 20 


Mrs. A. A. Lincoln presided. Mrs. Lang- 
don S. Ward, who has recently spent a year 
in Turkey, chiefly in Marsovan, which was 
the home of her childhood and where she has 
a daughter who is a missionary teacher, gave 
an interesting account of her experiences. 

Extracts were given from the report of the 
International Institate in Madrid. In the 
spring twenty-three students were examined 
in five of the six years that make up the course 
required for the government degree of B. A., 
and the girls brought home a goodly number 
of the coveted sobresaliéntes. It is, however, 
not considered wise for a majority of the stu- 
dents to take the long government institute 
course. The Christian Endeavor Society and 
the Sunday school and missionary committees 
have been on the alert and the girls have 
earned *‘ missionary money,” which has been 
sent to China for the memorial to Miss Child. 

A recent letter reports the return of Miss 
Webb and Miss Morrison after a brief visit 
in America and a bright prospect for the open- 
ing of the school year just at hand. Mrs. 
Martin, who has recently made a tour in the 
Orient, spoke enthusiastically of schools vis- 
ited in Smyrna, Constantinople and Beirut. 

Plans for the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board, Nov. 8, 9, include an address by Mrs. 
N. D. Hillis of Brooklyn, president of the 
New York Branch, and by missionaries from 
Japan, India, Turkey and Africa, with a spe- 
cial session fur young women Wednesday 
afternoon. 


Personalia 


William H. Wanamaker, a brother of Jobn 
Wanamaker, died in Philadelphia last week. 
He was one of the pillars of the Central 
Congregational Church, and had rendered 
valuable service on the executive committee 
of the National Home Missionary Society. 


Dr. Barnado at his death left on the homes 
and other institutions which he was maintain- 
ing for neglected children, debts amounting 
to about $1,250,000. Itis proposed to put his 
life work on a permanent basis, and the asso- 
c'ation representing this work has issued an 
appeal for a memorial fund of $2,500,000. 





It’s a man’s opinion of himself that makes 
bim weak or strong.— The Optimist, in Ameri- 
can Illustrated Magazine. 
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Quickly Cured 


Suffering for Years, and Bed-Ridden, 
a Contractor of Marion, Indiana, is 
Cured by the Pyramid Remedy. 


Trial Package Mailed Free to All Who Send 
Name and Address. 


“‘T was troubled with piles for several 
years before I would let it be known. But 
at last they became so severe that I could 
not walk and I had to take my bed. I 
tried oned ena and anything the doctors 
prescribed, and took their treatments for 
a long time. But nothing ever did me 
any good. I had seen your ad. in differ- 
ent newspapers, so I got a 50 cent box 
and began’ using them. From the very 
first I got quick relief and by the time I 
was starting on my third box I saw I was 
cured. I have not been troubled with 
them since. Now you can use this as you 
please, because it is genuine. Yours, T. 
A. Sutton, Stone and Cement Contractor, 
Marion, Ind.” 

Instant relief can be gotten by _ 
the marvelous Pyramid Pile Cure. 
immediately reduces all congestion a 
swelling, heals all sores, ulcers and irri- 
tated parts. 

The moment you start to use it your 
suffering ends and the cure of your dread 
disease is in sight. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure renders a surgi- 
cal operation foolhardy. Don’t hack to 
pieces those tender muscles which must 
be intact if a satisfactory cure is to be 
obtained. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is put up in the 
form of “easy to use,”’ specially made, 
suppositories. They are soothing, pain- 
less, instant and certain. 

A trial treatment will be sent you at 
once by mail, in plain, sealed wrapper, 
without a cent of expense to you, if you 
send your name and address to Pyramid 
Drug Co., 5305 Pyramid Building, Mar- 
shall, Mich. 

After you receive the sample, you can 
get a regularsize package of Pyramid 
Pile Cure at your druggist’s for 50 cents, 
or, if he hasn’t it, send us the money and 
we will send it to you. 
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The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor diseriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon St., Boston 





ORIENTAL TOVURS 


TOUR A sails Feb. 3, 1906, on Steamship “ Romanic” of the White Star Line 


This is our standard tour. The party spend a month in Egypt with full Nile trip by steamer. A month 
in Palestine, with option of camping tour or rail and carriage. 

Shorter tours sailing January 13, February 3 and 24. Tour to Southern Spain sailing January 13. 
Around the World, traveling eastward Dec. 2, 1905, and westward in September and October, 1906. 

Spring and Summer tours to Europe. Special Summer tours to Norway, Sweden and Russia. 








Eeypt Palestine 








Greece Spain 


Turkey Italy 





PHILZ 


Our tours are especially arranged for people who wish a thoroughly satisfactory trip at a reasonable price rather than cheapness or speed. 

We call particular »ttention to the character of our parties. They are made up of cultured and educated men and women. We advertise only 
in mediums circulating among such people. Our parties are limited in number and conducted so as to secure all the undoubted advantages of party 
travel in the Orient, while at the same time preserving as far as possible the freedom of the individual traveler. 

We make a specialty of arranging private tuurs for small parties. 


We are always glad to send infofmation and itineraries 


H. W. DUNNING C& Co. 


106 CONGREGS NAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 


























< Building, Chicago, Il. 701 Starr King Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


aticry Co. 


MAKE SPECIAL MENTION 
OF THEIR 


Velvet Suits 


NOW SHOWN IN COPIES OF THE LATEST 
IMPORTED MODELS IN ALL THE 
NEW FALL COLORINGS 





ALSO TO WEAR WITH SAME 
ARE EXHIBITED 


LACE BLOUSES Have you seen the New Plain 
wm aero eteo™ ||| Bay State Range? 


Our New Patent Key Plate Supporting . 
F RENCH MILLINERY Covers will be appreciated by cooks and house- 
wives. With this device you can quickly swing 
open the whole fire-top for broiling purposes 


FINE FURS or for putting on fuel. 


Has all the usual ‘‘ Bay State’’ features, such as Oven Rake 
and Oven Shelf Locking Device, Heat Indicator, Our Patent Tea 
Shelf, Gas Attachment, etc. 


154 & 155 Tremont Street, Boston ST ee eee 


55 Portland Street 
Providence, R. I. BOSTON 










































